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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Memoirs of Madame de Genlis. Vols. 3d 
and 4th. 


We have already paid our devoirs to vols. I. and 
II. of this work, which, according to a custom we 


dislike extremely, is appearing in pairs of volumes. | 


The present two contain memoirs of M. de 
Genlis’ life, durimg some years before the Revo- 
lution, down to 1795, including an account ‘of 
her journies in Italy, England, Switzerland, and 
Germany. Brevity is the only fault we find in 
her accounts of the interesting scenes she visited, 
or the important personages with whom she be- 
came acquainted. In our notice of the former 
part of this work we have already mentioned the 
highly interesting details she has given of the 
occupations of her early years, amidst the seclu- 
sion of a distant province, and her first impres- 
sions on becoming an inmate of the splendid 
court of the Bourbons. Whether it arose from 
her keen susceptibility to praise and ridicule, 
or to the frankness of her disposition giving 
rise to offence, it would appear that her promi- 
nent situation at the court of the duke of 
Orleans, was far from being one of unmingled 
happiness; and that like others in a similar 
sphere, she was exposed to the malignant 
efforts of envy and intrigue. The brilliancy of 
her wit, and the extent of her accomplishments 
—at that period altogether unexampled-—must 
also have aided in raising up enemies against 
her, both in the wounded feelings of her female 
rivals, and in those of the poweriul philosophists 
of the day, who were desirous of monopolizing 
all talent, learning, and philosophy. Besides this, 
she was fond of those ‘ succés de societé’ so sought 
after by every one who fancied himself possessed 
of literary or cofiversational talent; while the 
reputation she acquired by her various accom- 
plishments, and her avowed hostility to the phi- 
iosophers, produced in the minds of many a strong 
desire to see the universality of her pretentions 
somewhat abated. Her views of life and man- 
ners did not accord with those of the literary 
leaders of the day. Into the correctness of the 
opinions she maintained, it is not now our pro- 
vince to enquire ; but it may be safely attirmed, 
that the calumny with which she was assailed, 
had its origin in malice and envy. 

Like another illustrious female writer of our 
own time—Madame de Staé]—Madame de Gen- 
lis is fond of moralizing upon peace, quietness, 
and domestic retirement, as the proper sphere 
of woman ; yet both of them have afforded the 
world the most remarkable examples of the desire 
of display—of the thirst after celebrity. As far 
as regards these.two writers, we have no reason 
to be dissatisfied with its effects, since we owe 
to them works of surpassing talent; but when 
we look to its effects upon society in general, and 
upon the situation of women in particular, we 
must feel assured that they have been of a most 
dangerous tendency: Previous to the Revolu- 
tion, young women were almost totally secluded 
from society till the time of their marnuge ; their 
education consisted in learning music and danc- 
ing, (unless we add to the slender list of accom- 


plishments some knowledge of the laws of 


‘ etiquette,’) profound acquaintance with which 
was considered the acmé of civilization. At their 
marriage, they burst at once into society without 
guide or controul, surrounded by snares on every 
| side—careless husbands, with whom their union 
was a mere partnership of wealth or titlk— 
daring, insidious seducers, married and unmar- 
ried, by whom every lady entering the world was 
regarded as a righttul prey—and a corrupt state 
of society, in which public'opinion could scarcely 
| be said to exist; where a “ good table,” a cer- 
tain portion of conversational talent, (their idol- 
lized esprit, ) or power and influence at court, were 
held to be much more than equivalent to the 
; want of all the social virtues. ‘lhe respect paid 
| to individuals noted for their talents in couversa- 
ition, or for their vers de societé, counterbalanced, 
in some degree, the influence of wealth and title, 
and gave to the whole surface of society, an in- 
triguing spirit of rivalship, and a morbid craving 
after display, that had never been exemplified 
at any preceding period. Women naturally 
distinguished themselves in this career of 
vanity, and, by the reputation they acquired, 
were incited to overstep the limits set them 
by nature, and the institutions of society, and 





prise more successful. ‘The royal family and the 
nobility vied with each other in aiding this hu- 
mane and generous undertaking; and the sale o 
the work was so great, that, atter paying all ex- 
penses, the prisoners received the sum of 46,000 
francs, and having formed an arrangement with 
the adverse party, were immediately set at li- 
berty. The work thus ushered into the world 
was the first volume of The Theatre of Education. 
Her beneficent exertions in favour of the unfortu- 
nate officers, obtained her great honour and in- 
numerable complimentary letters from the dis- 
pensers of literary praise in the French capital. 
Amongst others, she received one from Mudume 
d'Epinay, with whom she had not the slightest 
acquaintance. She thus speaks of that well- 
known individual : 

** She was then a woman of fifty, very iafirm, 
and remained constantly at home ; she earnestly 
begged me to come and see her, Her letter was 
|pretuly written, and I determined to pay her a 
jvisit; she received me so well, that I promised 
to return. MM. Grimm resided in her house, and 
| he always made a third person in our conversa- 

tions. i had already seen him at Venice, and, 
| without esteeming him amiable, I was pleased 





to regard the ties of family, the duties of | with his conversation, for he had travelled a great 
friendship, avd the virtues of domestic life, as of;deal, and replied readily to all my enquiries, 
infinitely less importance than the applause of a| Madame d’Epinay could never have been pretty, 
court, or the admiration of a coterie. We need and her manners were entirely destitute of ele- 
scarcely refer for instances to the well-known |gance; there was a good deal of gossip in her 
conduct of the Maréchale de Luxembourg, of conversation, but she was frank and obliging, and 
Madame d’Epinay, Madame d’Houdetot, Ma-| without pedantry : her understanding seemed to 
dame du Detiaut, and many others; while we|me very ordinary, and her reading very limited.” 
must at the same time feel satisfaction on per-| [The author here observes in a note, that “ we 
ceiving that they too had their reward for leav-| must not judge of the morals of her time by the hi- 
ing the path of nature and simplicity ; that their deous picture which she exhibits (in her Memorrs ; ) 
lives were spent in fruitless anxiety und intrigue ; | Miadame d’ Epinay only describes a very limited cir- 


neglected and miserable old age. But we must 
return to Madame de Geolis. This eminent 
writer was not altogether free from the pre- 
dominant spirit of her age and country, though 
her good sense kept it considerably restrained. 
We proceed to give a general view of the con- 
tents of the present volumes. 

Along with her patroness, the Duchess of Or- 
leans, she took a journey to Italy, and like every 
traveller of taste and feeling, was highly delight- 
ed with the wonders of art and the beauties of 
nature to be found in that classic region. We 
pass over the particulars of her journey, and 
hasten to notice the incident that first led her to 
become an author. Three brothers, officers in 
the army, had a quarrel with a merchant of 
Bordeaux, who having used some insulting ex- 
pressions, was fired at by one of the brothers, 
and had his arm broken. Though one only was 
guilty of the offence, all three were imprisoned, 
and condemned, by the courts of justice, to pay 
75,000 francs to the merchant as damages, or to 
remain in prisou for the rest of their lives. Our 
authoress had been instrumental in assisting them 
prior to the trial; and at the request of their ad- 
vocate, the celebrated M. Gerbier, consented to 
publish, for their benefit, a volume of pieces ot 
poetry and moral dramas which she had composed 
for private theatres, Never was any literary enter- 





that if they acquired at one period a feverish; 
importance in society, they likewise obtained a) 


cle, composed of the worst society, jor her behaviour 
in her youth prevented her from being received into 
good company.” | ‘* 1 met Madame d’Houdetot, 
her sister-in-law, at her house, who was a much 
cleverer person: | regarded her with some curi- 
osity, because 1 had read, in the Confessions of 
J.J. Rousseau, that he had been passionately 
enamoured of her; yet she squinted extremely, 
and her features were not handsome. She made 
me many advances, and gave me many invita- 
tions to visit her: she calied on me, and I re- 
turned her visit at the hour when I knew I 
should find all her assemblage of beaux esprits 
collected in her drawing-room. I there saw, for 
the first time, M. de Saint Lambert; and I re- 
mained au hour and a half perfectly silent and 
solely occupied in listening. ‘Ihe conversation 
wanted ease, for every one was occupied only 
with a desire to shine. It was the second bureau 
d’esprit which 1 had seen, aud I did not find it 
any more amusing than that of Madame Geoffrin: 
at Belle Chasse | saw a third, which pleased me 
more. Madame du Deffant was a relative of 
Messieurs de Genlis ; but as she had practised in 
her youth and in her riper years, a conduct ex- 
tremely philosophical, Madame de Puisieux had 
forbidden me to visit her; this was, on her part, 
but rancour, arising trom forgotten scandal, which 
the eighty-four years of the former ought to have 
removed. Madame du Defiant wrote me the 
prettiest possible notes, to request me to visit 
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her; and at last 1 obtained Madame du Pui- 
sieux’s permission.” 

This Madame du ‘lant, the co: dent of 
Horaée Walpole; ite phe *: ~ ana 

“1 had not the slightest desire to be ac- 
quainted with Madame du Deffapt: I thought 
I should find her stiff, affected, and pedantic ; 
and-I dreaded the thought of findifg myself in a 
circle of philosophers. { imagined that, being 
in such force, they would speak and dissert in the 
emphatic tone which they assume in their writ- 
ings; and I felt that I should make a strange 
figure iv that assembly over which a sibyl pre- 
sided, who was an enthusiast about all such de- 
clamations, and whom it was impossible openly 
to contradict, doubly protected as she was by old 
age and misfortune. Atlast I took the courageous 
resolution of visiting her, and the same evening 
went to her house at Saint Joseph. There was 
a considerable number of persons, among whom 
Iwas glad to recognise several of my own ac- 
quaintance. Madame du Deffant received me 
with open arms, and I was agreeably surprised to 
find in her a great deal of frankness, and an ai: 
of great good nature. She was a little woman, 
pale, thin, and sallow, who could never have been 
handsome, because her head was too big, and her 
features too large, for her person: yet she did 
not appear so old as she really was. When she 
was not animated by conversation, an expression 
of melancholy and sadness was visible ou her 
face ; at the same time, there appeared on her 
physiognomy, and in all her person, a kind of im- 
—- which was very striking. When she was 
pleased with any one she was very kiud, even 
affectionate, in her manner of receiving him.” 
“«« At Madame du Deffant’s no one spoke of phi- 
losophy, nor even of literature; the company 
was composed of persons of different pursuits ; 
the beaux esprits were but a small number, and 
those who go into society are generally agreeable 
when they do not rule their circle. Madame du 
Defiant conversed agreeably, aud (very diffe- 
rently from the idea I had formed of her) she 
made no pretensions to great talents: it would 
have Leen impossible to have been less decided 
intone. Assbe had thought but little, she was 
entirely goverved by habit; but she had followed 
a system (without having any system) in her 
youth, which is said to have been very philosophi- 
eal, The world was then so little enlightened 
that Madame du Deffant was for a long time, if 
not banished from society, at Icast treated with 
a coldness which ought to have induced ‘her to 
exile herself from it. Thirty years after, when 
light began to dawn upon the world, she thought 
that she could justify her former conduct by 
adopting the principles which led to it. Her 
philosophy saved her the humiliation of blushing 
for the past ; it was agreeable to be able to look 
back, not only without shame and without regret, 
but with satisfaction and a sort of exultation ; 
and instead of confessing that she had behaved 
with great imprudence and levity, to be able to 
boast of having been, by lucky anticipation, the 
disciple of philosophers yet to be ; and it was a 
fine thing to have it in her power to say to all the 
great and celebrated moralists of the day, ‘ What 
you now preach, I have practised before you un- 
folded your plan to the universe!’ ‘There was in 
her character so much weakuess, thoughtlessness, 
and levity, that no lively sentiment could agitate 
her long: she was incapable of hating as she was 
of loving. She had quarrelled with D’ Alembert, 
but when talking to me of her disputes with him, 
she alluded to them without any bitterness or re- 
sentiment: it was a simple narrative, and not a 
complaint. Her heart had grown old, philosophy 
had altogether withered it, but her understanding 





to have been at the age of twenty-five. She had, 
all her life, feared to reflect: this fear, which had 
grown into terror, gave her a decided aversion 
to every thing that was solid; she was over- 
whelmed with vapours, and an invincible melan- 
choly, and she mortally dreaded all serious con- 
versation ; she even repulsed with coldness any 
attempt to introduce it, and in order to please 
her you could spéak only of trifles. All that 
looked like seriousness she dreaded ; and it was 
an extraordinary thing to see a person of that 
age, infirm, suffering, and melancholy, exacting 
from others an eternal gaiety, which she seemed 
never to partake.” Such was the latter end of 
one of the heroines of French philosophy ! 

In the year 1787, Madame de Genlis visited 
Spa, along with the Duke and Duchess of Or- 
leans, and amongst her remarks concerning the 
place and its visitors, the following eulogium 
upon a Spanish lady, for her conjugal affection, 
merits quotation, as illustrating the manners of 
the age :— 

«« We saw besides, at Spa, a young and charm- 
ing Spanish lady, the Countess of Rechtereu, 
married to a man who might have been her fa- 
ther, but whom she really loved, as she proved 
by the attentions she paid him, and by her spot- 
less behaviour: she was at once clever, inge- 
nious, pretty, and a fine woman, At Spa she 
occasioned many unhappy attachments ; among 
other, the Duke of L . . . ., a young and hand- 
some nobleman of the court of Frauce, became 
desperately in love with her. As it was always 
very difficult to approach her ear, she remaining 
constantly near the count, he thought he bad 
found a favourable moment one morning at the 
breakfast at Vauxhall,as Madame de Rechtereu 
was not on that occasion seated by her husband. 
The Duke and several other gentlemen, who 
had the gallantry to serve the ladies, had 
not sat down to table, and bis Grace placed 
himself behind Madame de Rechtcreu; he 
entered into conversation with her, but in 
an under tone, and, leaning over her, he 
whispered in her ear, ina low voice, a formal 
declaration of love. Madame de Rechtereu, 
after listening quietly to what be was saying, 
made this reply: ‘ My Lord Duke, 1 do not un- 
derstand French very well, so that 1 have not 
comprehended a word of what you have been 
saying; but my friend there’ (so she always 
styled her husband) ‘ is much better@cquaimted 
with it than 1; go and teil him all these pretty 
thirgs, and he will explain them all to me very 
clearly.’ The Duke, instead of following this 
advice, withdrew precipitately, with a visible air 
of vexation. The piquant answer of Madame 
de Rechtereu made every one comprehend what 
the Duke had revealed to her with an air of so 
much mystery.” 

Notwithstanding the boasted elegance of French 
society previous to the Revolution, there were nu- 
merous strange examples of falsehood, perfidy, 
and even of mean habits, that we could scarcely 
have given credit to, were they not related by so 
devout a “* laudator temporis acti” os Madame 
de Genlis. Of meanness, we give the following 
Specimen : 

«The remarks on society in Adele et Théodore 
raised me many enemies, because they were 
true, piquant, and without exaggeratiov. All 
the parfileuses were furious against me: this 
fashion was so prevalent then, that | must ex- 
plain the practice. The ladies were in the habit 
of asking all the gentlemen of their acquaintance 
for their old gold epaulettes, their gold lace 
sword-knots, or the laces on their coats, &c., 
which were thus taken from the servants, and 
which the ladies then untwisted ; that is to say, 


former afterwards for their own profit. 








had not ripened ; that was younger than it ought 


they separated the gold from the silk, to sell the 
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Besides, 
they received as presents on new-year's-day, 
bobbins of tinsel, or little articles covered with 
gold, which they untwisted and sold. In gene- 
ral, an able untwister might gain at this sin- 
gular trade one hundred louis a-year!”” ‘‘ I have 
seen Madame de Boufflers receive from the 
Duke of Lauzun a false harp made of gold fringe, 
which cost nearly a thousand francs. All this 
was untwisted, to be sold at half-price ; it would 
have been much less expensive to the giver, and 
less troublesome to the receiver, to have got the 
money atonce.” ‘‘ My remarks upon the fashion 
of untwisting, in Adéle et Théodore, for ever put 
an end to this disgraceful practice ; and there 
was never afterwards an instance of a woman 
who ventured to ask a man for gold lace to un- 
twist. <Adéle et Théodore contributed also to put 
out of fashion all sentimental affectation, and the 
rage for making a common note clever.” 

The opinicn of Madame de Genlis respecting 
Madame Necker, and her celebrated daughter, 
Madame de Stuél, will be read with interest, but 
not without suspicion of unfairness : 

“ Tt was at Belle Chasse that I formed an in- 
timacy with Madame Necker : befcre the Revo- 
lution she anticipated my visits, by writing me 
the most obliging letters, and by coming to see 
me: she brought her daughter, who was then 
sixteen, and not yet married. ‘This young lady 
Was not pretty, but she was very animated, and, 
though she spoke a great deal too much, she 
spoke cleverly. I remember reading to Madame 
Necker and her daughter one of of the picces of 
my Theatre for young Ladies, (Zelie ou UC Ingenue, ) 
which 1 had not yet published. 1 cannot ex- 
press the enthusiasm and the demonstrations of 
pleasure exhibited by the young lady during this 
reading: they astonished without pleasing me : 
she wept, uttered exclamaticns at every page, 
and kissed my hands at each moment ; in short, 
she embarrassed me greatly. 1 was far from 
supposing that this young person was one day to 
become my enemy. Madame Necker had edu- 
cated her very il: she suffered her to pass 
three-fourths of each day in her drawing-rocm, 
among the crowd of beaux espriis of the time, 
who were constantly about Madame Necker ; 
and while her mother attended to cther persons, 
and especially to the ladies who came to pay 
her visits, the beaux esprits entexed into disseria- 
tions with Mademoiselle Necker on the passions 
ard on love. ‘The solitude of het chamber, and 
a few good books, would have been more to her 
advantage. She learned to talk fast and much, 
without any reflection, and she has written in 
the same manner. She had read little, and all 
her knowledge was superticial, she has col- 
lected in her works, not the results of sound 
reading, but an infirite number of recollections 
and incoherent conversations.” 

A short time before the Revolution, our au- 
thoress visited England, and became acquainted 
with almost every literary or political character 
of the time. The present king, then Prince of 
Wales, invited her to an entertainment at Lord 
Gordon's, and Queen Charlotte invited her to 
Windsor. Her audience of her late Majesty is 
thus noticed : 

“ Ou my return to London, I received a mes- 
sage from the queen, who dispatched “I. Deluc, 
her reader, to invite me to Windsor, where she 
passed the summer : this was a great distiuction, 
fur she never seceived strangers there. I dined 
at Windsor with Madame la Fitte, under gover- 
ness of the princesses, with whom I had been in 
correspondence ; I had an audience of more than 
two hours with the queen: there was no one 
present but the princesses her daughters, and 
her lady of honour, lady Pembroke, who intro- 
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duced me, and with whcm I had been ac- 
quainted previously at the Isle Adam. The 
conversation was very animated; 1 found the 
queen equally obliging in her manner, and clever 
in her conversation. I was particularly pleased 
with the Princess Royal, afterwards Queen of 
Wirtemberg. The queen had the goodness to 
send me a basket full of excellent pine-apples, 
and heaing that I was fond of botany, she in- 
formed me that she had given orders to Mr. 
Eaton, her gardener at Kew, to allow me to col- 
lect any plants I chose to put into my herbal, 
and any sceds I might wish.” 

We must defer, for the present, any further 
extracts from that part of the Memoirs which 
relate to her visit to England, during which she 
became acquainted with Fox, Burke, and She- 
ridan, the late Lord Londonderry, then Mr. 
Stewart, the celebrated Wilkes, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Miss Burney, Lord Mansfield, and other 
eminent individuals, upon whom the remarks 
she makes give this part of the work a peculiar 
interest to Englishmen. 








The History of Italy, from the Fall of the West- 
ern Empire to the commencement of the Wars 
of the French Revolution. By George Percival, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1825. Whittaker. 

Tni1s work has been published about two months, 

and has been, we observe, well spoken of by se- 

veral reviews. It is seldom that we have the 
advantage of seeing the opinions of our contem- 
poraries before we give our own; and we are 
glad, when it does so happen, that we can coincide 
with their judgments. In the present instance 
our acquiescence is nearly entire ; for we think 
this English History of Italy fills up a blank long 
felt in our literature, in a way highly creditable 
to its author. With few exceptions the style is 
clear, and we are seldom at a loss for the true 
meaning of the statements ; yet there are parts 
over which obscurity hangs, and where the want 
of precision in language and construction is inju- 
rious to the sense. In his political bias Mr. Per- 
cival leans strongly towards republicanism: 
whenever a city or province is democratic, he 
seems to expect prosperity domestic and foreign, 
and relates the stories of dissensions and defeats 
(which happen under every form of government) 
as if they were quite miraculous; while, on the 
other hand, when the rule is in a single person, 
he is equally astonished at the occurrence of 
tranquillity and victory. The relation of the facts 
handed down to us by various historiansis ably put 
together, Perhaps it is as well that little pains 
have been taken to investigate these facts philo- 
sopbieally, and determine tke most probable 
solution, where they vary, upon comprehensive 
views of human nature and analytical reasoning, 
for it is of such stuff that the romance of history 
is composed ; and, after all, the writer would be no 
nearer the truth than Mr. Percival, who takes in 
general the most obvious authorities. And what 
does it matter to us whether, for example, Theo- 
doric the Ostrogoth, was learned or illiterate 

(Sismondi v, Gibbon) ; whether Charles of An- 

jou was or was not exactly the cruel monster 

he has been described to be ; orwhether A. B.C. 

or J). of the extinct dynasty of Swabia, were so 

purely white or so gioomily black as they have 
been severally painted by friends and focs. It is 
no doubt good to know the truth ; but many times 
itis not worth while to dig it out, even if we were 
sure of succecding in the labour. We shall only 
further remark in this preface, that in many of the 
notes Mr. Percival forgets the dignity of the his- 
torian, and travels out of his way to meddle with 
subjects unconnected with his work. What, for 
instance, have the repriuts of the Roxburghe 
club to do with the folio writings of Pope Gre- 











gory the First, twelve hundred years ago; or 
Wordsworth’s sonnets at the bottom of a page 
about Venice, A.D. 476; or calling Venice *‘ now 
a Scythian province,” being Austrian, p. 227; 
or the badly turned note on Gibbon in vol. 1, 
p- 69-70; or the epithet of ‘‘Great” to the 
builder Bruneleschi, p. 189, vol. 2.: they are 
all poor and out of place. 

Returning to the narrative, for the materials 
of which Mr. Percival is chiefly indebted to Mu- 
ratori, and after him to Giannone, Sismondi, 
Hallam, and Daru, it will hardly be expected 
that, with our limits, we could follow (even were 
itexpedient, which it is not) the thread of events 
from Odoacer to Buonaparte. We shall, we 
think, sufficiently exemplify the leading features 
of our author by a few brief selections, and by 
transcribing some of his reminiscences, which may 
strike the reader as worthy of being detached 
from the ample volumes of Italian hisiory where 
they are preserved. 

The state of southern Italy during the first 
half of the ninth century is thus described : 

‘*The double election of Siconolf and Radel- 
chis, at Salerno and Benevento, was the cause 
of long and bloody civil wars, which terminated 
in the partition of the principality, and the decay 
and eventual fall of the Lombard pewer. In their 
struggle the rival princes each had recourse to 
the dangerous assistance of opposite sects of the 
Saracens, from Spain and Africa, Another mu- 
sulman army had already conquered Sicily from 
the Greeks ; and, while the Christians were wast 
ing their strength in discord, the infidels ravaged 
southern Italy, and established themselves in 
several of its cities. They even besieged Gaeta, 
but the republics of Naples and Amalfi succoured 
that city ; and the combined fleets of the three 
states, under the duke of Naples, afterwards 
contributed to the defeat of the Saracens by 
pope Leo lV. Some years after, the emperor, 
Louis II. was drawn into southern Italy by the 
prayers of the Lombards of the Beneventine 
duchy, for protection against the Saracens. Unit- 
ing his arms to those of the eastern empire, he 
succeeded in expelling the infidels from most of 
their continental acquisitions ; and, on the ruin 
of the Carlovingian family, the fleets of Con- 
stantinople, with a transient vigour, pursued the 
advantage, drove the Saracens from all their 
conquests in Italy, (though they still preserved 
Sicily,) and established a new Greek province, 
of which Bari was the capital. An officer, after- 
wards termed catapan, resided there, and di- 
rected the general administration of the possessions 
which the eastern empire now held in southern 
Italy. 

The republics of Campania were the only 
powers, except the Greek empire, who possessed 
any fleets in the Mediteranean at this period. 
Their vessels---fitted alike for war and commerce 
---defended the territory, and yearly augmented 
the riches of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi. The 
last of these cities, after the recovery of its li- 
berty, rapidly increased in population and wealth, 
and began to cover the séas with its gallies, and 
to possess itself of all the commerce of the east. 
Its citizens acquired a brilliant reputation for 
courage and wisdom; and, in the extinction of 
the freedom and existence of their little state, 
which we shall hereafter take occasion to notice, 
they have left to our times three legacies that entitle 
their memory to veneration. It was a citizen o! 
Amalfi, Flavio Gisia, or Gioia, who invented the 
mariner’s compass, or introduced it into the 
west; it wasin Amalfi that the copy of the Pan- 
dects was found, which revived throughout 
Europe the study and the practice of the laws 
of Justinian: and it was, lastly, the maritime 
code of Amalfi which served as a commentary on 
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the rights of nations, and as the foundation of 
the subsequent jurisprudence of commerce and 
of the ocean,” 

It may be noted that Mr. Mills, in his Theo- 
dore Ducas, questions the accuracy of Sismondi 
with respect to the alledged finding of the 
Pandects. Treating of the independence of the 
Lombard cities in the twelfth century, Mr. Per- 
cival goes on: 

“‘ Before the close of the great contest about 
ecclesiastical investitures, the towns of northern 
Italy had silently perfected the formation of their 
free constitutions, and Lombardy contained al- 
most as many republics as there were cities 
within its limits. Debarred from all acquaintance 
with the progress of these states towards inde- 
pendence during the long wars between the em- 
pire and papacy, we must be contented to de- 
scribe their political condition as it existed in 
the first part of the twelfth century. At that 
period the new republics had succeeded in over- 
powering nearly the whole of the rural nobility in 
their vicinity ; and it is asserted by a contempo- 
rary chronicler, that before the middle of the 
century there was scarcely any feudal noblemen 
to be found who had not submitted to some city. 
It was the object of the civic communities at 
ence to break the independence and to conciliate 
the affection of the nobles; and it was, there- 
fore, an invariable provision in the treaties which 
admitted them to the rights of citizenship, that 
they should reside for some months in the year 
within the walls which contained the strength of 
the republic. Thus deprived of the authority 
which they had enjoyed in their castles, the no- 
bility gave a new direction to their ambition, and 
aspired to the highest offices in the government 
to which they were attached. The respect which 
the prejudices of mankind have ever conceded to 
high birth and fortune, obtained for the nobles 
the object which they coveted, and in all the 
Lombard republics the principal dignities of the 
magistracy were long entrusted to the superior 
families. It may, however, be presumed that 
the haughty spirit of the feudal aristocracy could 
with difficulty endure the assumption of equality 
in a class of men upon whose condition they had 
been habituated to look with contempt; while on 
the other band the burghers, in the insolence of 
rising importance, were not likely to use their 
success with moderation, still less to brook any 
outrage of the rights of a free democracy. On 
one occasion, in particular, at Milan, a casual 
insult, offered in the streets by one of the nobles 
to a plebeian, was the cause of a furious com- 
motion, in which the fortified residences of the 
nobles within the walls were demolished in one 
day by the citizens, and their order a second 
time expelled from the city. But the inhabitants 
depended for food upon the surrounding country, 
which the banished nobles held with their re- 
tainers; the nobles on their part had already 
found themselves too weak to support a contest 
with the citizens, and both factions were prudent 
enough to discover that their common interests 
were identified with the safety of the state. A 
pacification was effected, and the nobles resumed 
their abode in the city and their share in its go- 
vernment.” 

In this fair specimen of the author, will be 
recognized the peculiarities which we have de- 
signated in our introductory observations. The 
following is told in better taste. About 1265, 

‘In the midst of these preparations for war, 
Urban LV. had died in the year before the arri- 
val in Italy of Charles; but Clement 1V. who 
succeeded him pursued his designs, and Charles 
was solemnly crowned king of the Sicilies in the 
church of the Lateran. After this ceremony he 
advanced with his army to the Nernoliten fron 
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tiers, where Manfred, who neglected no duty of 
the king, the general, and the patriot, had con- 
centrated all his forces to resist the invaders. 
But be was ill seconded by the fickle people of 
southern Italy ; and in the hour of his need was 
too generally betrayed’ by the cowardice and 
treachery, which, from that age even to our own 
times, have clung asa foul stain to the Neapoli- 
tan characier.: 1t was on the plain of Grandella 
pear Benevento, that Manfred resolved by a 
single battle to avert the consequences of disaf- 
fection and to determine the fate of his kingdom. 
His cavaliers, the nerve of armies, three thou- 
sand six hundred in number, were divided into 
three bodies: the first the remains cf the Ger- 
man chivalry of his father and brother, the se- 
cond composed of the same nation and of Lom- 
bard and Tuscan Ghibelins, the third and most 
numerous, which he commanded in person, of 
Saracens and Neapolitans. Charles of Anjou 
ranged his gens-d’armes, about six thousand 
strong, French, Provengals, and Italian Guelfs, 
in four lines. The battle was begun by the 
Saracen archers of Manfred, who, crossing a 
river which separated the armies, made dreadful 
havock by their thick fiights of arrows among 
the numerous and feeble infantry of Charles. 
But a division of the French cavalry moved for- 
ward to support the foot, the papal legate 
poured benedictions on them as they advanced, 
and, raising their national war cry of Montjoie 
St. Denis! they impetuously overthrew the Sa- 
racen archers. The German cavalry now came 
on in turn, rushed upon the French with loud 
shouts of Swabia! Swabia! and the encounter 
between the hostile cavalry was long and obsti- 
nately maintained. Orly two divisions of the 
cavalry of Manfred had yet engaged against the 
whole gens-d'armerie of the invaders, and stil! 
the advantage was with the smaller force, when 
the French, contrary to the laws of chivalry, were 
commanded to strike at the horses of their oppo- 
nents. Numbers of the Germans were dis- 
mounted, a common exhaustion had overpowered 
the combatants, and Manfred Jed his fresh re- 
serve to succour his party ard to seize the vic- 
tory by a vigorous charge upon the wearied 
French. But at this crisis most of the Neapoli- 
tan barons basely fled, the tide of battle was re- 
versed, the rout among the Germans became 
general, and the heroic Manfred, rushing into 
the thickest of the fight, met the death which 
he sought. 

“* With the fall of Manfred his whole kingdcm 
submitted to the victor, and the Neapolitans soon 
discovered that they had shamefully abandoned 
their gallant prince but to fall under a merited 
and frightful yoke. Many of the most distin- 
guished adherents of Manfred were bartarously 
executed, and bis wife and daughters terminated 
their existence in prison. The country near the 
field of battle was first delivered over in cold 
blood to pillage and murder, and the whole king- 
dom afterwards groaned under the extortions and 
violence of foreigners. 

‘« The battle of Grandella was not only fatal 
to the fortunes and life of Manfred, but it proved 
also the sigval for the depression of the Ghibelin 
cause throughout Italy.” 

These extracts are all we shal] adduce, merely 
to show the character of the work ; the follow- 
ing, «o3gh they will tend to the same end, are 
rather chosen on account of their miscellzneous 
nature, Gregory X. a virtuous and religious 
pope, about 1275 pronounced an interdict against 
the Florentine Gueifs, but “ in journeying 
through ‘Tuscany atterwards, Gregory was pre- 
vented by the overflowing of the Arno, from 
using its fords, and obliged to cross the river by 
the bridge of Florence, ‘ It not being decent 
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says Pignotti, ‘for a pope to pass through a 
city under interdict,’ the simple saint restcred 
his benediction to Florence while he travelled 
through it, end excommunicated it again as soon 
as he had passed the yates,” 

At this period Mr. P. says, * 

“ It need scarcely be told that the same spirit 
of discord which thwarted the peaceful exhorta- 
tions of Gregcry in Tuscany and Liguria, pre- 
vailed in other provirces; and the reader may 
he spared the fatigue of numerous transitions 
through the’ more obscure and less important 
vicissitudes of this stormy period. Yet one tra- 
gedy, which in its consequences deluged the 
principal city of Romagna with blood, will not 
be perused withcut interest. The noble femilies 
of the Gieremei and Lambertazzi of Bologna, 
the chiefs of the Guelf and Ghibel.n factions of 
their city, had long been opposed in deadly avi- 
mosity, when Bonifazio Giercmei and Imilda, the 
daughter of Orlando de’ Lambertazzi, forgot the 
enmity of their houses in the indulgence of a 
mutual and ardent passion. In one of their se- 
cret interviews in the patace of the Lambertazzi, 
the lovers were betrayed to the brothers cf 
Imalda; she fied at their approach, but they 
rushed upon Bonifazio, immediately dispatched 
him with their poisoned daggers, and dragged 
his bedy to a deserted court. The unhappy gitl 
returning to the chamber discovered his cruel 
fate by the stains of blcod, and traced the corpse 
to the spot where it had been thrown. - It was 
yet warm, and with mingled agony and hope she 
endeavoured to suck the venom {rom its wounds, 
But she only imbibed the pcison into her own 
veins; and the ill-fated pair were found stretch- 
ed lifeless together. This sad catastrophe in- 
flamed the hatred of the two hovres to des- 
peration; their respective factions in the city 
espeused their quarzel; they flew to arms; and 
for forty drys the streets and palaces of Bolcgna 
were the scenes of a general and furious contest 
which terminated in favor of the Gueiis, The 
Lambertazzi and all their Ghibeliu associates 
were driven from the city; their houses were 
razed, and twelve theusand citizens were in- 
volved in a common senterce of banishment. 
But the exiles, retiring to the smaller towrs of 
Romagna, were still formidable by their num- 
bers; and offerivg a rallying point to almcst all 
the Ghibelins of Italy, were joined by so great a 
force, that, corcentrating under count Guido di 
Montefeltro, they twice defeated the Guelfs, and 
filled Bologna with’ consternation. The reign- 
ing faction in that city adopted the usual re- 
source of the times: they chose ratherito sacri- 
fice their liberties to a stranger than to submit to 
the vengeance of their fellow citizens 3 and im- 
ploring the protection of Charles of Anjou, they 
accepted from his hands the orders of a foreign 
governor end the protection cf a garrison.” 

When Urban V. exccemmunicated the Vis- 
conti as the perpetual disturbers of Italy, 

“ The pope's declaration of war was conveyed 
to Bernabo Visconti by two legates, in the shape 
of a buliof excommunication. Bernabo received 
it with epparent composure, and himself ho- 
novred the legates by escorting them through 
Milan, as far as one of the bridges of that city. 
When they reached this sj ot, he suddenly stopt, 
and, turviug to them, desired them to take their 
cheice whether they would eat or drink before 
they quitted him. The legates were mute with 
surpiise at this abrupt'address. ‘ Be assured,’ 
continued the tyrant with tremendous caths, 
‘ that we do not separate before you have eaten 
or drunk in such manner, 2s that you shall have 
cause to remember me.’ The legates cast their 
eyes around them ; they saw themselves encom- 


passed by the guards of the tyrant and a hostile 
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multitude, and observed the river beneath them 
and one of them at length answered that ‘he 
would rather eat, than ask for drink where there 
was so much water.’ ‘ Gocd,’ returned Ber- 
nabo, ‘ here then are the bulls of exccmmunica- 
tion which you have brought me; and I swear 
unto you that you shall not quit this bridge be- 
fore you have eaten in my presence the parch- 
ment on which they are written, the leaden seals 
attached to them, and the silken strings by which 
these hang.’ It was in vain that the legates 
earnestly protested against this outrage, in their 
double cupacity of ambassxdors and priests. 
They were obliged to meke the strange trial of 
their digestion before the tyrant and the assem- 
bled concourse. Sismondi, vol. vii. p. 57. He 
has copied this curious story, which has often 
been told, and is at least quite in keeping with 
the character of Bernabo, from a Paduan chro- 
ricle in the seventeenth volume of Script. Rer. 
Ital.” parte 

The following is another remarkable historical 
anecdote: 

‘“« When Ladislaus (King of Naples, about 
1409,) in astonishment cr contempt at the har- 
dihocd of the Florentines, who, at the time they 
determined to oppose him, had only four hun- 
dted lances in their pay, asked their ambassador 
with what troops they meant to combat hin : 
« With your own,’ was the laconic and audacious 
reply of the envoy.” 

In fact, “ the army of Ladislaus caused them 
little dread, since they knew that their gold 
could readily seduce the condottieri, cf whose 
bands the Neapolitan forces were principally 
composed.” 

(To be concluded in cur neat. ) 








Voyage Bist-rique et Littéraire, &c. 
Historical and Literary Travels in Fngland and 

Scotland. By Amedée Pichot, M.D. Or- 

namented with Portraits, Views, Monuments 

of Sculpture, Ac, and Fac-similes of the Writ- 
ing of the Principal English Authors of the 
present Day. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1500. Paris, 

1825. 

M. pi Monrnenav kad traced, with a masterly 
hand, the political power aud the financial sys- 
tem of England, and Baron Dupin had rendered 
a similar service on British industry---two 
splendid monuments of the science, skill, and 
ardent spirit of inquiry of their authors. It was 
reserved fcr Dr. Pichot to handle the more de- 
licate subject of our literature ; a department 
which one might conclude, from the manner he 
treats it, required neither learning nor ability to 
execute it in a manner to satisfy French readers. 

Our literary countrymen will doubtless wish to 
know who and what is this arbiter elegantiarum, 
wko presumes to sit in judgment upon them all, 
and with one dash of the pen dispose of their li- 
terary fame. ‘To gratify them we looked into 
the Almanech de 25,000 addresses of the princi 
pal inhabitants of Paris, includirg all the lite- 
rary persons of note, with a list of their works,— 
physicians, surgeons, artists, &c. but in vain ; he 
is not known even hy name as cne of the “ princi- 
pal inhabitants” of Paris, either as a doctor or an 
author. The Almavach de Commerce cortaivs 
a similar list of addresses, with special ones of 
physicians, surgeons, dentists, apothecaries, 
druggists, &c. but in none of them is the name 
of Pichot to be found. 

This may, perhaps, be accounted for from the 
author's modesty aud Cciffidence, of which he very 
frequently reminds us in his book, though al- 
most always in ‘the wrong place. We are, 
therefore, driven to derive our knowledge of him 
from what he is pleased to tell us bimself. 

To quiz York, he te'ls us he was born at 
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Arles, in Provence, a town famous for - - - gar- 
lick sausages ; and from a joint respect for their 
antiquity, other gales of perfume which doth 
hedge about their divinity, the inhabitants keep 
those who approach them at a proper distance. 
He was educated at Montpellier, which, perhaps, 
we should not have known, had it not furnished 
him with an opportunity of placing it above 
Edinburgh for medical learning. One of his 
friends had taken his doctor's degree in the 
Scottish metropolis and went to Montpellier to 
Jinish his education. There wasa time when Mont- 
pellier was certainly the first school of medicine 
in the world, and no doubt it will resume its 
ancient lustre from having produced Doctor Pichot. 
It was at the medical school of Montpellier that 
our author first heard of the name of Lord Byron, 
whose fame would probably be still unknown 
in that celebrated city, had not the Mulatto 
doctor, who had studied at Edinburgh, ioved to 
recite Byron’s verses, Which he afterwards wrote 
down, and our author translated them as fast as he 
wrote them: trait of modesty, No.1. We also 
Jearn from him, that he was one of M. Ladvo- 





cat’s translators, and that he had a hand in the} 


prospectus of M. L.’s Shakespeare : this affords | 


lic, as to the real merits of Dr. Pichot, and prove 
chat a critical history of our literature, in French, 
is a work still to be written. We shall, there- 
fore, wade through these volumes of amusing 
blunders, of a very ‘‘ modest, diffident, and 
timid’’ author. 

If, however, there be much to find fault with 
in his work, there is, at the same time, some- 
thing to praise; he reveals to France a great 
number of literary names totally unknown t 
French readers: he has evidently read much, 
though he has studied little. And, had he merely 
contented himself with giving the opinions of 
others, (which, in every case, he produces as 
his own,) without spoiling them with his own 
conceits, he would have rendered a real service 
to English literature. After all, he has done as 
much .as could be expected of a young man of 
five-and-twenty, who passed only six months in 
Great Britain, and who undertook, with a very 
slight knowledge of the language, to trace, in 
those six months, a picture of English society 
and manners ; the respective merits of English 
authors and artists, in every department of lite- 
rature and art; the eloquence of the pulpit and 
the bar ; and the state of medical science. As 


us a capital clue. M. L. has published all Lord |to the latter subject, we might.suppose him more 
Byron’s and Sir Walter Scott’s works, done into| at home in it than any other, did he not unfor- 
French ; he has likewise published a new edition | tunately tell us himself, that he has been almost 
of Letourneur’s translation of Shakespeare, the jalways occupied with every thing, save his own 
greater portion of which was originally made | profession. 

from a German translation. Our author tells us| The work is written in a series of letters to 
too, that his having translated several of Sir W. different persons, whether fictitious or real 
Scott’s works procured him an introduction to! would be of little moment, if the author had not 


English, knowing the language previously only 
from books. This worthy family proved to him 
the superiority of England over France, in that we 
had neither wolves nor gendarmes. Our readers 
will, if they can, believe so silly an assertion, and 
chat too from the lips of a young lady whose per- 
sonal and mental qualities he lauds most loudly ; 
and, in a poetic rapture, fancies Miss Esther “ the 
muse of Albion, who deigned to lead him herself 
to the natal land of Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Pope.”’ We know not which most to admire, the 
Doctor’s rhapsody, or bis libel on his companions. 
The Doctor embarks, and tries to excite our 
sympathy by telling us he was sea-sick. They 
annive at Dover ; the people at the Alien office 
are polite. He went up to visit Dover Castle, 
and Miss Esther, he says, accompanied him. 
He mounts outside the Dover coach, and “ soon 
the rustic landscape becomes asscciated with 
scenes sublime ; the horizon extends to our right--- 
it is bounded by the Thames. The Thames re- 
sembling a young ocean, and covered in the dis- 
tance with numerous vessels with unfurled sails !”’ 
Bravo, Dr. Pichot! he sees the Thames be- 
tween Dover and Canterbury : this is a sight in- 
deed, and worth going on a pilgrimage to see. 
We recollect going from Calais to London in 
the steam-hoat: a young Frenchman was on 
board, who could not speak English, but who said 
he was going to London to write articles for the 
Morning Chronicle and the Edinburgh Review 
We pcinted out to him the magnificence of th 
Thames—“ The Thames!” he exclaimed: ‘*why 
where does the channel ran to, if this be the 





the “* Scotch Bard.” 

Now, the translations published by Ladvocat} 
betray, in every page, a profound ignorance of the 
original. ‘The most ridiculous blunders per- 
petually occur in them; and so very ignorant 
are the translators, that the tile of Scott’s Lay 
of the last Minstrel was translated, Le dernier 
Iai du Menestrel—the last lay of the minstrel. 
Pichot laughs at one of his countrymen for trans- 
lating the Winter's Tale---A Tale of Mr. Winter; 
but did he do much better in the title of Twelfth 
Night? making it La Dousiéme Nuit, instead of 
La Fétedes Rois. 

These antecedents certainly do not prepare the 
mind to expect any thing wonderful in Dr. Pi- 
chot’s work: yet a very wonderful work it is. 
What, indeed, can, be more wonderful than a de- 
scription of sights he never saw, cf places he 
never visited, and of books he never read? As 
to his knowledge of the English language, the 
reader will not, perhaps, think very lighly of it, 
when he finds Dr. Pichot committing more 
blunders than one in the genders of the pronouns. 
Had he visited Wales instead of Scotland, one 
might have found an excuse for his making her 
masculine. He has only given us one phrase in 
English of his own composition, and that he has 
dragged in per force, to show, no doubt, his 
knowlege of English construction. He says, in 
a note, that ‘* Cowper is more read as a rigid 
p Otestant than as a poet. I ask pardon to the 
most tolerant church of Englandism.” 

We need scarcely say, that the words in 
italics are a specimen of our literary Doctor's 
English, and no other proof need be required 
of his eminent qualifications to sit in judg- 
ment on the British poets. We should here 
terminate our notice of the extraordinary work 
of the learned doctor, were it not, perhaps, ne- 
cessary to inform the French reader, as well as 
the Euglish, of the real character of the work, 
which is written with a certain degree of ele- 
gance of style, and calculated to impose on those 
who are not acquainted with the subjects of which 
it treats. The Literary Gazette being generally 


in several cases chosen real names ; we therefore} Thames?’ He should have been the travelliug 
cannot but smile when we see a letter addressed |companion of Dr. Pichet. 

to a gentleman on the merits and defects of Lord! As the conch only stopped a short time at Can- 
Byron, with a ‘ postseript,”” two years afterwards, |terbury, the author ‘‘ will not to-day describe the 
announcing his death. As to poor M. de la|sublime cathedral :” and why not? He describes 
Roche, he uses him still worse. He addresses |the Thames which he could not see, and why not 
his 12th letter to M. F. on the exhibition at So-!the Cathedral? 

meset House, and after he thinks M.F. has had| They dine at Rochester, and as they ap- 
a sufficient dose, he breaks off in the middle, and proached the capital the sun set in a thick cloud 
addresses the fag end of his article, as letter 15, | (in the north ) over London—( Mr. Pond ought to 
to M. de la Roche. The 14th he addresses to|be dismissed, for never having noticed the phe- 
Mr. Taylor, and in the 15th he completes what}nomenon of the sun setting in the north.)—At 
he had to say to Mr. Taylor, in another letter|length he sees London, and describes it in the 





ead in France, will undeceive the French pub- 


to M. dela Roche. 

But it is time to begin an analysis of the work. 

He tells us in his avant propos that one of his 
booksellers wished him to entitle his work “ Eng- 
land and Scotland,” in imitation of Madame de 
Staél’s Germany, butthrough modesty he declined 
it. This modesty would have been creditable to 
him had he not made a merit of it himself. He 
is too modest to take precedency of M. de Staé!, 
but he thinks he may do so of M. Cottu, author 
of the admirable work on the administration of 
criminal justice in England: vanity of vanities, 
and vainest of the vain! Cottu’s work will be 
read and admired centuries after the ephemeral 
existence of Dr. Pichot’s travels. Why he calls 
them travels we do not know, for we had read to 
the middle of the third volume in the fair con- 
viction that he had composed them in the Pays 
Latin,* and notin Pays Etrangers: nothing, in 
fact, proves that he had ever crossed the channel, 
except his conversations with Sir Walter Scott at 
Edinburgh. ae 

He arrives at Calais, and goes to Dessin’s 
Hotel: this gives him an opportunity to pass his 
judgment on Sterne, who he tells us in so many 
words, “ lived and died withouta friend!’ Could 
John Hall Stevenson rise from his grave, he would 
exclaim splendide mendar. In the diligence be 
had formed an acquaintance with an English 
family ; and here he mace kis first essays in oral 





* The quarter of the School of Medicine at Paris 
is called Pays Latin; it is the quarter of the Sorbonne, 
and the principal colleges, 


words of Don,Juan, ergo, very correctly ; but 
before he shuts himself up in “the English Ba- 
bylon,” he says be will “ retrace his steps, and 
describe rapidly the counties of Kent, Middlesex, 
and Surrey.”. Canterbury lost nothing by wait- 
ing, for he now describes the cathedral, its his- 
tory, Thomas a Becket, Cranmer, Laud, &c. &c.: 
all are observed and noted by his.eye in ‘a fine 
frenzy rolling,” from London to Canterbury and 
Canterbury to Maidstone ; through which the 
Dover coach passes, as every body knows. 

Our author makes wonderful discoveries at 
every step: he finds that London penetrates far 
into Middlesex and Surrey; and that Holland 
house was once the residence of Addison, who 
died of grief on seeing himself almost reduced to 
the part of George Dandin!!! our Barnaby 
Brittle. 

At Stepney he is disgusted with the bad taste 
of the epitapks in the church-yard, and this 
makes him ‘abandon Middlesex for the mo- 
ment,” and he starts off for Surrey, a proper 
county enough for such a traveller, as the lunatic 
asylum is there. From Surrey he is off at a tan- 
gent to Sevenoaks in Kent: now comes in the 
storics of Jack Cade, Waller, Saccharissa, and 
“ the noble Sidney,” with his biography. He is 
sorry he cannot find Sayes Court, at Deptford, 
but that is no reason why he should not describe 
it, for it belonged to Evelyn, and he cannot 
omit giving us the life. of. Evelyn, which gets 
him over twelve pages of his volume. 

Another important discovery (p. 61); a wasp 
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cannot éxist in London!!! on account of the sul- 
phureous emanations!! Well done, Dr. Pichot ! 

He finds scarcely any monuments of art to ad- 
mire: saw Somerset house, which contains the 
Treasury, the Secretary of State’s office, (he does 
not say: which,) the Admiralty, and the War 
office, none of which are there ; and he forgets 
the Navy office, which does exist there! ! And 
this work is translating into English, says its 
modest; correct, and learned author:—we wonder 


for whose use it is to be published in English ?* 


St..Paul’s excites his admiration, but he can- 


not view the monuments in it. 


He-highly extols Waterloo Bridge, and com- 
pares it to the Palace of the Louvre! He tells 


us he has read Dr. Barrow’s works ; had he un- 
derstood them, he would have found that no 


comparison can be made between objects that 


are not homcgeneous: he might as well have 
sompared his three lumbering volumes to his 
pwn spectacles, 


Speaking of the Monument, reminds him of 


Ireland, which, says he, ‘‘ England decimates 
almost periodically.” 

He tells us that Henry VII.’s chapel cost as 
much building as a man of war: here the author 
has a fine theme for moralizing—“ of the vessel, 
not asingle plank remains, all are rotten in parts, 
bdr were dispersed by tempests, while the chapel 
is still standing, like an eternal monument ;” 
which proves that we ought to build chapels and 
not ships: no bad idea in a Frenchman,.and we 
recommend it to the lords of the Admiralty, of 
Somerset House. 

Westminster Abbey is, as may be expected, a 
fertile:‘theme, but he cannot bear the idea of the 
place of the Stuarts being usurped by those who 
were not of their line; and he then very gravely 
tells us, that ‘‘ the Stuarts would to this day 
have preserved their thrones and their sepulchre, 
if Milton had consecrated his genius to the cause 
of the restoration.” We may burn all the histo- 
ries of England after this. 

The description of the British Museum and 
the Elgin Marbles is well enough, and had the 
rest of the work corresponded with this letter, 
our task would have been more pleasing to our- 
selves, and our criticism more agreeable to the 
author ; to whom perhaps we shall pay our 
respects again. 

* It has been published we believe.—Ep. 








PEPys’ Memoirs, &C. 
Eighth Notice. 

WE are confident that our readers have held on 
so far as this with us untired in our report on 
these delightful Memoirs; and we ought to ob- 
serve, that though we may seem to have cited a 
great quantity from a single publication, yet so 
copious are the materials, and so curious the de- 
tails of these volumes, we might quadruple what 
we have done and still leave them very imper- 
fectly illustrated. As we are, however, (for 
variety’s sake rather than for lack of temptation, ) 
drawing to a close with this Review, we shall 
here beg leave to resume and wind up the notices 
connected with the Drama and state of dramatic 
representations in the time of Pepys. He was, 
luckily for us who now read his diary, a great 
play-goer ; and-though we cannot always sub- 
scnbe to his judgments, we must say that they 
do appear to be somewhat more palateable than 
the opinions of his contemporary Evelyn, who, 
we remember states, in November 1661, 

“«« L saw Hamlet, Prince of Denmark played, but 
now the old plays began to piscusr this REFINED 
age, since his Ma‘Y* being so long abroad.” ! ! !! 

Five years later, namely, in November 1666, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








plague. 
my wife and his, and Knipp. 


ill also, I had no manner of pleasure in the play. 


for the voice, for hearing. 
ladies, indeed, was exceeding noble ; and above 
all, my. Lady Castlemaine. The play done by 
ten o’clock. 
“Dec.7. To the King’s playhouse, where two 
acts were almost done when I come in ; and there 
I sat with my cloak about my face, and saw the 
remainder of ‘ The Mayd’s Tragedy :’t a good 
play, and well acted, especially by the younger 
Marshall, who is become a pretty good actor ; 
and is the first play I have seen in either of the 
houses, since before the great plague, they hav- 
ing acted now about fourteen days publicly. But 
I was in mighty pain, lest I should be seen by 
any body to be at a play.” 
[There seems to be a mistake here, or else the 
writer’s memory must have been very bad :] 
“Dec. 8. To the King’s playhouse, and there 
did see a good part of the ‘ English Monsieur,’§ 
which is a mighty pretty play, very witty and 
pleasant. And the women do very well; but 
above all, little Nelly. 
‘¢ 26th. To the Duke’s house to a play. It was 
indifferently done, Gosnell not singing, but a new 
wench that sings naughtily. 
‘© 27th. Up; and called up by the King’s trum- 
pets, which cost me 10s. By coach to the King’s 
playhouse, and there. saw ‘ The Scornful Lady’ 
well acted ; Doll Common doing Abigail most 
excellently, and Knipp the Widow very well, 
(and will be an excellent actor, I think.) 
“98th. From hence to the Duke’s house, and 
there saw ‘ Macbeth’ most excellently acted, 
and a most excellent play for variety. I had 
sent for my wife to meet me there, who did come : 
so I did not go to White Hall, and got my Lord 
Bellasses to get me into the playhouse; and 
there, after all staying above an hour for the 
players (the King and all waiting, which was 
absurd, saw ‘ Henry the Fifth’ well done by 
the Duke’s people, and in most excellent habit, 
all new vests, being put on but this night. But 
I sat so high and far off that I missed most of 
the words, and sat with a wind coming into my 
back and neck, which did much trouble me. The 
play continued till twelve at night ; and then up, 
and a most horrid cold night it was, and frosty, 
and moonshine.|| 
“* 1666-7. Jan. 2d. Alone to the King’s house, 
and there saw‘ The Custome of the Country,’ 
the second time of its being acted, wherein Knipp 
does the Widow well ; but of all the plays that 
ever I did see, the worst, having neither plot, 





* «© A comedy by Sir George Etheridge.” 

+ “He married an actress of the name of Mary 
Saunderson.” . 

+ “ By Beaumont and Fletcher.” 

§ **A comedy by James Howard.” 

| At this period there is an entry which we forgot in 
quoting those which pr to music: indeed, it is 
rather an example of the distress of the privy purse, and 
of the manners of the age. 

** Talked of the King’s family with Mr. Hingston, the 
organist. He says many of the musique are ready to 
starve, they being five years behind-hand for their wages: 
nay, Evens, the famous man upon the harp, having not 
his equal in the world, did the other day die for mere want, 
and was fain to be buried at the almes of the parish, and 
carried to his grave in the dark at night without one 
linke, bat that Mr. Hingston met it by chance, and did 





we find A recording ; 
“To White Hall, and into the new playhouse 


there, the first time I ever was there, and the 
first play I have seen since before the great 
By and by Mr. Pierce comes, bringing 
By and by the 
King and Queen, Duke and Duchesse, and all 
the great ladies of the Court ; which, indeed, 
was a fine sight. But the play, being ‘ Love in 
a Tub,’*.a silly play, and though done by the 
Duke’s people, yet having neither Betterton nor 
his wife,t and the whole thing done ill, and being 


Besides, the House,. though very fine, yet bad 
The sight of the 


———————— 
language, nor any. thing in the earth that is ac. 
ceptable; only Knipp sings a song admirably, 

‘*Sth. With my wife to the Duke’s house, and 
there saw ‘ Mustapha,’* a most excellent play, 

“March 2d. After dinner with my wife to the 
King’s house to see ‘ The Mayden Queen,’ a new 
play of Dryden’s, mightily commended for the 
regularity of it, and the strain and wit; and the 
truth is, there is a comical part done by Nell, 
which is Florimell, that I never can hope ever to 
see the like done again by man or woman, The 
King and Duke of York were at the play. But 
so great performance of a comical part was never, 
1 believe, in the world before as Nell do this, 
both as a mad girle, then most and best of ail 
when she comes in like a young gallant; and 
hath the motions aud carriage of a spark the 
most that ever I saw any man have. It makes 
me, I confess, admire her,” 
7 would Knipp have said had she known 
this? 
“1667. March 7th. To Devonshire House, 
to a burial of a kinsman of Sir R. Viner’s; and 
there I received a ring. ‘To the Duke’s play- 
house, and saw ‘ The English Princesse, or 
Richard the Third ;’+ a most sad, melancholy 
play, and pretty good, but nothing eminent in it, 
as some tragedys are ; only little Miss Davis did 
dance a jigg after the end of the play, and there 
telling the next day’s play, so that it come in by 
force only to please the company to see her dance 
in boy’s clothes ; and the truth is, there is no 
comparison between Nell’s dancing the other day 
at the King’s house in boy’s clothes and this, this 
being infinitely beyond the other. This day was 
reckoned by all people the coldest day that ever 
was remembered in England.” 
The fantastic Duchess of Newcastle often 
figures in these Memoirs. At the end of this 
month Mr. P. mentions that he went “to see 
the silly play of my Lady Newcastle’s, called 
‘ The Humourous Lovers ;’ the most silly thing 
that ever came upon a stage. I was sick to see 
it, but yet would not but have seen it, that I 
might the better understand her. 
“* April 9th. To the King’s house, and there 
saw |‘ The Tameing of a Shrewe,’ which hath 
some very good pieces in it, but generally is but 
a mean play ; and the best part ‘ Sawny,’ done 
by Lacy; and hath not half its life, by reason of 
the words, I suppose, not being understood, at 
least by me.” 
[What play is this—something founded on 
Shakespeare ?] 
“15th. To the King’s house by chance, 
where a new play: so full as I never saw it; I 
forced to stand all the while close to the very 
door till I took cold, and many people went 
away for want of room. The King and Queene 
and Duke of York and Duchesse there, and all 
the Court, and Sir W. Coventry. The play 
called, ‘ The Change of Crownes ;’ a play of 
Ned Howard’s,} the best that I ever saw at that 
house, being a great play and serious ; only Lacy 
did act the country-gentleman come up to Court, 
who did abuse the Court with all the imaginable 
wit and plainness about selling of places, and 
doing every thing for money. The play took 
very much. Thence I to my new bookseller’s, 
and there bought ‘ Hooker’s Polity,’ the new 
edition, and ‘ Dugdale’s History of the Inns of 
Court,’ of which there was but a few saved out 
of the fire. Carried my wife to see the new 
play I saw yesterday ; but there, contrary to 
expectation, I find ‘ The Silent Woman. 
“46th. Knipp tells me the King was so an- 





* “A tragedy by Reger, Fart of Orrery.” 


A tragedy b ary). 
1 ee neet son of the Kart of Berkshire, and 





give 12d. to buy two or three links.” 
q * A teagi-comedy by Beaumont and Fletcher," 


brother to Sir Robert Howard,” 
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giy at the liberty taken by Lacy’s part to abuse 
him to his face, that he comraanded they should 
act no more, till Moore* went and got leave for 
them to act again, but not this play. The King 
mighty angry; and it was bitter indeed, but 
very fine and witty. I never was more taken 
with a play than I am with this ‘ Silent Wo- 
man,’ as old as it is, and as often as I have seen 
it, There is more wit in it than goes to ten 
new plays. 

«90th, Met Mr. Rolt, who tells me the 
reason of no play to-day at the King’s house. 
That Lacy had been committed to the porter’s 
lodge for his acting his part in the late new play, 
and being thence released to come to the King’s 
house, he there met with Ned Howard, the poet 
of the play, who congratulated his release ; 
upon which Lacy cursed him as that it was 
the fault of his nonsensical play that was the 
cause of his ill usage. Mr. Howard did give 
him some reply ; to which Lacy answered him, 
that he was more a fool than a poet: upon which 
Howard did give him a blow on the face with 
his glove; on which Lacy, having a cane in his 
hand, did give him a blow over the pate. Here 
Rolt and others that discoursed of it in the pit 
this afternoon, did wonder that Howard did not 
run him through, he being too mean a fellow to 
fight with. But Howard did not do any thing 
but complain to the King of it; so the whole 
house is silenced: and the gentry seem to re- 
joice much at it, the house being become too 
insolent.” 

Politics and other more grave affairs seem to 
have occupied our author till August 5th, when 
he went 

“To the Duke of Yorke’s house, and there 
saw ‘ Love Trickes, or the School of Compli- 
ments ;’t a silly play, only Miss Davis, dancing 
in a shepherd’s clothes, did please us mightily.” 

“146th. My wife and I to the Duke's play- 
house, where we saw the new play acted yester- 
day, ‘ The Feign Innocence, or Sir Martin Mar- 
all;’ a play made by my Lord Duke-of Newcas- 
tle, but, as every body says, cottected by Dry- 
den. It is. the most entire piece of mirth, a 
complete farce from one end to the other, that 
certainly was ever writ. I never laughed so in 
all my life, and at very good wit therein, not 
fooling. The house full, and in all things of 
mighty content to me. Every body ,wonders 
that we have no news from Bredah of the ratifi- 
cation of the peace; and do suspect that there is 
some stop in it. 

“17th. To the King’s playhouse, where the 
house extraordinary full; and there the King and 
Duke of York to see the new play, ‘Queene 
Elizabeth's Troubles, and the History of Eighty 
Fight,’ I confess I have sucked in so much of 
the sad story of Queene Elizabeth from my cra- 
dle, that I was ready to weep for her sometimes ; 
but the play is the most ridiculous that sure ever 
came upon stage, and, indeed, is merely a shew, 
only shews the true garb of the Queene in those 
days, just as we see Queene Mary and Queene 
Ehzabeth painted: but the play is merely a pup- 
pet play, acted by living puppets. Neither the 
design nor language better; and one stands by 
and tells us the meaning of things: only I was 
pleased to see Knipp dance among the milk- 
maids, and to hear her sing a song to Queene 
Elizabeth ; and to see her come out in her night- 
gowne with no lockes on, but her bare face and 
hair only tied up in a knot behind ; which is-the 
comeliest dress that ever I saw her in to her ad- 
vantage, 





* “Michael Mohun a celebrated actor belonging to the 


King’s Company : he had served as a Major in the Koyal 


“Sept. 14th. My wife and Mercer and I 
away to the King’s playhouse, to see ‘The 
Scornfull Lady ;’ but it being now three o’clock 
there was not one soul in the pit; whereupon for 
shame we could not go in, but, against our wills, 
went all to see‘ Tu quoque’ agaiu, where there 
was pretty store of company. Here we saw 
Madam Morland, who is grown mighty fat, but 
is very comely. Thence to the King’s house, 
upon a wager of mine with my wife that there 
would be no acting there to-day, there being no 
company: so I went in and found a pretty good 
company there, and saw their dance at the end 
of the play. 

“90th. By coach to the King’s playhouse, 
and there saw ‘ The Mad Couple,’* my wife hav- 
ing been at the same play with Jane in the 18d. 
seat. ’ 

‘© 95th. Ito the King’s playhouse, my eyes 
being so bad since last night’s straining of them, 
that I am hardly able to see, besides the pain 
which I have in them. ‘The play was a new 
play: and infinitely full; the King and all the 
Court almost there. It is ‘The Storme,’ a 
play of Fletcher's ; which is but so-so, me- 
thinks ; only there is a most admirable dance at 
the end, of the, ladies; in a military manner, 
which indeed did please me mightily. 

“ Oct. 19th. Full of my desire of seeing my 
Lord Orrery’s new play this afternoon at the 
King’s house, ‘The Black Prince,’ the first 
time it is acted’; where, though we came by two 
o'clock, yet there was. no room in the pit, but 
were forced to go into one of the upper boxes, at 
4s. a-piece, which is the first time I ever satin a 
box in my life. And in the same box came by 
and by, behind me, my Lord Barkeley and his 
lady; but I did not turn my face to them to be 
known, so that I was excused from giving them 
my seat. And this pleasure I had, that from 
this place the scenes do appear very fine indeed, 
and much better than in the pit. ‘The house in- 
finite full, and the King and Duke of York 
there. The whole house was mightily pleased 
all along till the reading of a’ letter, which was 
so long and so unnecessary that they’ frequently 
began to laugh, and to hiss twenty times, that 
had it not been for the King’s being there, they 
had certainly hissed it off the stage. 

“Nov. 2. To the King’s playhouse, and there 
saw ‘Henry the Fourth;’ and, contrary to ex- 
pectation, was pleased in nothing more than in 
Cartwright’s t speaking of Falstaffe’s speech about 
‘ What is Honour ?” 

“7th. At noon resolved with Sir W. Pen to 
go to see ‘ The Tempest,* an old play of Shake- 
speare’s, acted, I hear, the first day. And so 
my wife and girl and W. Hewer by themselves, 
and Sir W. Pen and I afterwards by ourselves : 
and forced to sit in the side balcone over against 
the musique-room at the Duke’s house, close by 
my Lady Dorset and a great many great ones, 
The house mighty full; the King and Court 
there: and the most innocent play that ever I 
saw ; and a curious piece of musique in an echo 
of half sentences, the echo repeating the former 
half, while the man goes on to the latter; 
which is mighty pretty. The play has no great 
wit, but yet good above ordinary plays. 

«« December 11th. I met Harris the player, 
and talked of ‘ Catiline,’ which is to be suddenly 
acted at the King’s house ; and there all agree 
that it cannot be well done at that house, there 
not being good actors enough: and Burt} acts 

= « Probably a Mad Couple, well matched;’ a comedy, 
by Richard Brome, printed in 1653.” 


+ ‘William Cartwright, éne of Killegrew’s Company 


at the original establishment of Drury Lane. By his 


will, dated 1686, he —— books, picteees, end furniture, 
to Dulwich College, where his portrait still remains. 
t ** Davies says, Burt ranked in the list of good actors 
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Cicero, which they all conclude he will not be 
able to do well. The King gives them 5001. for 
robes, there being, as they say, to be sixteen 
scarlet robes. 

‘* 26th. With my wife to the King’s playhouse, 
and there saw ‘ The Surprizall ;* which did not’ 
please me to-day, the actors not pleasing me ;_ 
and especially Nell’s acting of a serious part, 
which she spoils. 

«© 28th. To the King’s house, and there saw 
‘The Mad Couple ;’ which is but an ordinary 
play ; but only Nell’s and Hart’s mad parts are 
most excellent done, but especially her’s ; which 
makes it a miracle to me to think how ill she do 
any serious part, as, the other day, just like a 
fool or changeling; and, in a mad part, do be- 
yond all imitation almost. It pleased us mightily 
to see the natural affection of a poor woman, the 
mother of one of the children brought on the 
stage: the child crying, she by force got upon 
the stage, and took up her.child and carried it 
away off of the stage from Hart.” 
The next three are altogether odd memorials— 
** 30th. This day I got a little rent in my 
new fine camlett cloak with the latch of Sir G, 
Carteret’s door ; but it is darned up at my tai- 
lor’s, that it will be no great blemish to it ; but 
it troubled me. I could not but observe that 
Sir Philip Cartaret t would fain have given me 
my going into a play ; but yet when he came to 
the door he had no money to pay for himself, I 
having refused to accept of it for myself, but was 
fain; and I perceive he is known there, and do . 
run upon the score for plays, which is a shame ; 
but I perceive always he is in want of money. 
In the pit I met with Sir Ch. North (formerly 
Mr. North, who was with my Lord at sea); and 
he, of his own accord, was so silly as to tell me 
he is married; and for her quality, being a 
Lord’s daughter, (my Lord Grey) and person 
and beauty, and years and estate and disposition, 
he is the happiest man in the world. I am sure 
he is an ugly fellow; but a good scholar and 
sober gentleman; and heir to his father, now 
Lord North, the old Lord being dead. 

“1667-8. January 1st. After dinmer to the 
Duke of York’s playhouse, and there saw ‘Sir 
Martin Mar-all;’ which I have seen so often, 
and yet am mightily pleased with it, and think 
it mighty witty, and the fullest of proper matter 
for mirth that ever was writ; arid 1 do clearly 
see that they do improve in their acting of it. 
Here a mighty company of citizens, prentices, 
and others ; and it makes me observe, that when 
I began first to be able to bestow a play on my- 
self, I do not remember that I saw so many by 
half of the ordinary prentices and mean people 
in the pit at 2s. 6d. a-piece as now; I going for 
several years no higher than the 12d. and then 
the 18d. places, though I strained hard to go in 
then when I did: so much the vanity and pro- 
digality of the age is to be observed in this par- 
ticular. 

“Feb. 6. My wife being gone before, I to 
the Duke of York’s playhouse; where a new 
play of Etheridge’s, called, ‘ She would if she 
could ;’ and though I was there by two o’cleck, 
there was 1000 people put back that could not 
have room in the pit ; and I at last, because my 
wife was there, made shift to get into the 18d. 
box, and there saw: but, Lord! how full was 
the house, and how silly the .play, theré being 
nothing in the-world good in it, and few people 
pleased in it.- The King was there; but 1 sat 
mightily behind, ‘and could see but little, and 
hear jnot ‘all. The play being done, I into the 

* A comedy, by Sir Richard Howard.’’» 


4)“ Sir G. Carteret’s eldest'sou, inentioned before, who 
had been knighted.” ’ 











+ © A comedy, by James Shirley,” 


without superior talents,’ 


+ ** Catharine, daughter to Willian: 
Warke, aut widcw of Su Edward Mostly? ont 
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day openly sat in the pit ; and there I found him 
with my Lord Buckhurst, and Sedley, and Ethe- 


ridge the poet; the last of whom I did hear}the. spit, and dined all alone. And so to the 


mightily, find fault with the actors, that they 
were out,of humour and had not their parts.per- 
féct,, and that Harris did do nothing, nor. could 


so. much as sing.a ketch in it; and so was|there was here and. there a-pretty saying, and 


mightily concerned: while. all the rest did 
through the whole, pit blame. the play as a 
silly, dull thing, though there was.something 
very. foguish and witty ; but the design of the 
Play, api end mighty insipid. At last I did find 
my wife.” he EOE te : 

“I€' was extremely. lucky, at last. 

‘Feb. 22d. To the Duke’s playhouse, and 
there saw ‘Alblemanazar,’*. an old play, this-is 
the second time of.acting. It is said to have 
been the ground of B. Jonson’s , “Alchymist ;’ 
but, saving the ridiculousnesse of Angell’s part, 
which'is called T'rinkilo, I donot see any thing 
extraordinary in it, but was. indeed weary of it 
before it was done. The King here ; and indeed 
all of us pretty merry at the mimique tricks of 
Trinkilo. - .- 

*¢ 1668, March 26th. To the Duke of York’s 
house to, see the new play, called ‘ The Man is 
the Master-;’t where the house was, it being not 
one o’cloek, very full.. By, and by the King 
came ; and we sat just under him, so that I durst 
not turn my. back.all the play. The most of the 
mirth was. sorry, poor stuffe, of eating of sack 
posset and slabbering themselyes, and mirth fit 
for clownes: the prologue but poor, and the 
epilogue little. ig it but the extraordinariness of 
it, ;it being.sung .by ,Harris.and another in the 
form of a; pallet. ),. My wife extraordinary fine to- 
day in her flower-tabby suig, bought a year and 


more lore’ my Ynotlier’s death put her into 
mquraiig, and so -not Worn till this day: and 
every body: in love with it; and indeed. she is 


very fine and handsome in it. Home in a eoach 
round by.'‘the wall; where we met so many stops 
by the watches, it cost us much time.and 
some trouble, and more money, to-every watch 
to them to drink; thiS being encreased by the 
trouble the prentices did lately give the City, so 
that ‘the militia aid watches are very strict at 
this time ; and we had like to have met with a 
stop for all night at the constable’s watch at 
Mooregate by a pragmatical constable ;.but we 
came well home at about two in the morning. 

* April 9tli. I up and down to the Duke of 
York’s playhouse, there to see, which I did, Sir 
W. Davenant’s corpse carried out towards West- 
minster, there to be buried. Here were many 
coaches and.six horses, and many hacknies, that 
made it look, methought, as if it were the buriall 
of a poor poet. ‘He seemed to have many chil- 
— by five or six in, the first mourning-coach, 


“* May 16th. To the King’s playhouse, and 
there saw the best part of, “Phe Sea Voyage,’ 
where Knipp did her part. of sorrow very. well. 
“18th. To my Lord ‘Bellasses, at his new 
house by my late Lord Treasurer’s; which indeed 
is mighty: noble, and good pictures, indeed, not 
one bad one in it. It being almost twelve o'clock, 
or little more, to the King’s playhouse, where 


the doors were not then open ; but presently they | --t 





* * Albumazar, a comedy, by ‘Tomkins of Trin. Coll] | 


Camb: e ‘ 
A ‘ 
copay, by Sir Wm. Davenant, taken from 
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Molitre’s 


it: being dark and rain- 
find her, and ao staid going| already. come in by private ways into the pit, it 
. h .the. pit an|being the first day ef:Sir Charles Sedl¢ey’s new 

ur, anda half, I\-think, after the play was|play so long expected, ' 
done; the people staying there till the rain was|of whom, being so. reputed a wit, all the world 
yer, and to talk qne with another.. And among}do expect. great matters, I having. sat here 
the rest here,was the Duke of Buckingham to-| awhile and eat nothing to-day, did slip out, get- 


. |saw ‘ The City Match,’§ not acted these thirty 






ae ee 






did open; and we in, and find many people 


« ‘The Mulberry Garden ;’ 


ting a boy to keep my place ;. and to the Rose 
Tavern, and there got half a breast of mutton off 


play again ; where the King and Queene by and 
by come, and all the:Court ;. and the house infi- 
nitely full. But the play, when it come, though 


that not very many neither, yet the whole of the 
play had nothing extraordinary in it all, neither 
of language nor design; insomuch that the King 
I did not see laugh nor pleased from the begin- 
ning to.the end, nor the company ; insomuch 
that I have not been less pleased at a new play 
in my life, I think, - ; 
- “ June 22d. Tq the King’s playhouse, and 
saw an act or two.of the new play, ‘ Evening 
Love,’ again,* byt.like it not.. Calling this da 
at Herringman’s,t he tells me Dryden do himself 
call it but a fifth-rate play. " 

““ July 11th. To the King’s playhouse to see 
an old play of Shirly’s, called ‘ Hide Parke ;’ 
the first day acted; where horses are brought 
upon the stage : but it is but a very moderate 
play,.only an excellent epilogue spoke by Beck 
Marshall. . e 
‘* 3ist. To the King’s house, to see the first 
day of Lacy’s, ‘ Monsieur Ragou,’ now: new 
acted. The King and Court all there, and mighty 
merry: afarce. __ , 

‘« August 5th.» To the Duke of York’s play- 
house, and there saw ‘ The Guardian ;’ aan © 
the same, I find, that was called ‘ Cutter of 
Coleman-street ;’ . silly play. ; 
“ Sept. 15th. Tp the King’s playhouse to see 
a es play, voy Drgdads called a pees 
out 0 ich by. J » called ‘ The Ladys a 
la ‘Mode: so os ipa as, when they ae 


to say it would be acted agaim to-morrow, both 
he that said it Cece the pit fell a- 
laughin % 


S 19th. To the King’s playhouse, and there 
saw ‘ The Silent Woman ;’ the best comedy, | 
think, that ever was wrote: and sitting by Shad- 
well | the poet, he was big with admiration of: it. 
Here was my Lord Brouncker and W.-Pen and 
their ladies in the box, being grown mighty kind 
of a sudden; but, God knows, it will last hut a 
little while, I dare swear. Knipp did her part 
mighty well. 

“28th. To the King’s playhouse, and there 


years, and but a silly play: the King and Court 
as the house for. the women’s sake mighty 
full. ; ' 
“ Oct. 19th.. To the Duke of York’s play- 
house ; and there saw, the first time acted, ‘ ‘The 
Queene of Arragon,’§ an old Blaokfriars’ play, 
but an admirable ong,.so good that I am asto- 
nished at it, and wonder where it hath. lain 
asleep all this while that I have never-heard of 
it before.” DEES: 
With this we close our dramatic extracts, 
which bejng put together, make, in our opinion, 
a very valuable addition to the history of the 
stage. , . 
« * * Au Evening’s Love, or The Mock Astrologer,’.a 
comedy, by Dryden.” ~ 
1 “H..He ingman, a printer and publisher in the 
New Exchange.” ; 

** Probably Beestons who had been Manager of the 
Cockpit Theatre.” , 

“* Thomas Shadwell, the dramatic writer. Ob. 1692.” 
§ “A coniedy,. by J. x 
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A Tale of Peraguay. By Ri Southey, ke, &e 
12mo. pp, 199.. Lontlon; 1825: Longman 
and Co. . e > 

Tar we notice this publication ‘this week, is 

rather that we may not seem-to disregard a 

poem from the’ Poet Lauredt, than that we pur- 

pose to offer any special criticism apon it. That 
it has many beauties,- and ‘many’ peculiarities, 
which may be esteemed weaknesses, will we think 
be very obvious on examination ; and that the 
theme is of no very high poetical temptation, 
seems to us to be equally apparent. There is, 
however, a tone of good feeling which pervades 
the Tale of Paraguay, which must recommend it 
to favour ; and the better impressions will, we 
hope, be felt, when the questionable passages, at 
which we cannot choose but laugh, are forgotten, 

The story is simply that of an Indian family, 

which lives in ugter solitude till discovered by 

Dolrizhoffer, the'J esuit missionary, who removes 

them to his statidn, where they die. 

As an example'of the poem, we content our- 
selves with ‘a single quotation, which describes 
Monnema, the mother, who had lived among her 
fellow Indians, endeavouring to inform her chil- 
dren, Yeruti and Mooma, what was known to 
her of this world and a future. 

** On tales of blood they could not bear to dwell, 
From such their hearts abhorrent shrunk in fear. 
Better they liked that Monnema should tell 
Of things unseen; what power had placed them here, 
And whence the living spirit came, and where 
It past, when parted from this mortal mold ; - 
Of such mystérious themes with willing ear 
They heard, devoutly listening while she told 
Strangely disfigured truths, and fables feign’d of old. 
By the Great Spirit man was made, she said, © 
His voice it was Which peal’d along the sky,’ ‘ 
And shook the heavens and fil]’d the earth with dread. 
Atene and inaccessible on high 
He had his dwellitig-plate oe, 
Father was his naite. This all knew well; 
But none. had seeaphis face: and if his eye 
Regarded what npon the earth befell, . 
Orif he cared for man, she knew hot :—who could tell? 
But this, she said, was sure, that after death 







There was ¢ an@there was punishment; 
Aad that the evi wheg the breath 

OF their inju pmarepat, 
Into all noxiog 8 gbhorr’d were sent, 


Of beasts and reptifés {"so retaining still 

Their old propensities, ' on evil bent, 

They work’d where’er they might their wicked will, 
The natural foes of meu, whom we pursue and kill. 

Of better spirits, some there were who said 

That in the grave they had their place of rest. * 

Lightly they laid the egrth upon the dead, 

Lest in its narrow tenement the guest 

Should suffer undérneath such load opprest. 

But that death surely set the spirit free, 

Sad proof to them poor Monnema addrest, 

Drawn from their father's fate ; no grave had he 
Wherein = soul might dwell. This therefore could 

not be. ' 


Likelier they taught who said that to the Land 
Of Souls the happy spirit took its flight, 
A region underneath the sole comman ; 
Of the Good Power; by him for the upright 
Appointed and replenish’d with delight; 
A land where nothing evil ever came, 
Sorrow, nor pain, nor peril, nor affright, 
Nor change, nor death ; but there the human frame, 
Untouch’d by age or ill, continued still the same. 
Winds would not pierce it there, nor heat and cold 
Grieve, nor thirat h and hunger piue; but there 
The sun by day its even influence hold 
With genial warmth, and thro’ the anclouded air 
The moon upon her nightly journey fare: 
The lakes and fish-full streams are never dry ; 
Trees ever green perpetual fruitage bear ; 
And, whéregoe’er the hunter turns his eye, ' 
Water and eartli-and heaven to him their stores supply. 
And once there was a way to that good land, 
For in mid. earth a wondrous Tree there grew, 
By which the adventurer might with foot and hand 
From branch to branch his upward course pursue ; 
An easy path, if what were said be true, i 
Albeit the ascent was long :. and when the height’ 
Was gain’d, that blissful region was in view, 
Wherein the traveller safely might alight, 
And roam abroad at will, and take his free delight. 
O happy time, when je pry thus was given 
To the upper world, and at their pleasure they 
Whee hearts were strong might pass from earth to 
eaven . 
. By their own act ald choice ! . in-evil day 








3 "A comedy, by Beaumont and Fletcher.” 
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re val, the pro: e and epilogue were, writtea by mtler, 


hap had fatally cut off that way, 
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‘e may now the Land of Spirits gain, 
wi from its dear-loved tenemeut of ctay, 
Violence of age, infirmity and pain 

Divorce the sou! which there full gladly would remain. 
‘Such grievous loss had by their own misdeed 

Upon the unworthy race of men beep brought. 

An aged woman there who could not speed 

In fishing, earnestly one day besovght 

Her couutrymen, that they of what they caught 

‘A portion would upon her wants bestow. 

They set her-hungeér and her age at nought, 

And still to her entreaties answered no, : 

And mock'd ‘her, till they made her heart with rage 

oerflow. . 
that old woman by such wanton wrong | 

pe aor went hurrying down; and in the pride 

Of magic power wherein the crone was strong, 

Her human form infirm she laid aside. 

Better the Capiguara’s limbs supplied 

A strength accordant to her fierce intent : ss 

These she assumed, and, burrowing deep and wide 

Beneath the Tree, with vicious will, she went, 

To inflict upon mankind a lasting punishment. 
Downward she wrought her way, and all around 
Labouring, the solid earth she undermin 
‘And loosen’d all the roots ; then from the ground 
Emerging, in her hatred of her kind, 

Resumed her proper form, and breathed a wind 
Which gather'd like a tempest round its head: 
Eftsoon the lofty Tree its top inclined 

Uptorn with horrible convulsion dread, 

And over half the world its mighty wreck lay spread. 
But never scion sprouted from that Tree, 

Nor seed sprang up; and thus the easy way, 
Which had till then for young and old been free, 
Was closed upon the sons of men for aye. 

The mighty ruin moulder’d where it lay 

Till not a trace was left; and now in sooth 
Almost had all remembrance past away. 

This from the elders she had heard in youth ; 

Some said it was a tale, and some a very truth.”” 

With this single specimen: we leave the vo- 
jome, till our next Gazette affords us an oppor- 
tunity to enter more fully upon its merits and 


defects. 


ORIGINAL. CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, July 28. 
Tue last sittings of the Institute presented few 
objects of interest. M. Gambard stated that the 
comet which appeared in May and June last, had 
been supposed to be. the same with the. third 
comet of -1790, and which would therefore per- 
form its revolutions round the«éun.rtt 35 years. 
This, however) wae nob the eas é had proved 
from his calculations $ he is," i. contrary, of 
opinion that the real- elements ose.two comets 
will probably remain still Jong ‘thknown. 

It appears that the proverbial expression of 
swearing white is black .is. about to lose all its 
force and energy. A Frenc¢hmian‘has discovered 
amethod of making lump dlacking with whiting. 

The Marquis of Dampierre has constructed. on 
his domains a chain-bridge'54 feet long, singu- 
larly light and elegant, which, including the ma- 
fonry, is stated to have cost only 251. 

The chain-bridge’ constructing at Paris, oppo- 
site the Hotel of the Invalids, advances rapidly ; 
it will be an elegant ornament, and will gratify 
all save the subscribers who supply the funds. 

THE BLIND MAN'S DOG, 

For the last half mocn the walls of Bagdad 
were burning hct; a terrible and intense heat 
afficted the numerous inhabitants of the holy city. 
The atmosphere was inflamed, and. pestilential 
vapours exhaled from the earth. ‘Ihe faithful 





believers thought. that the etersal reign of the} - 


prophet was at length about td'eémmence. The 
waters of the Tigris had become unhealthy, and 
it was feared that they would soon be insufficient 
to supply the public baths; a drop of rain would 
have been a blessing from heaven, but in vain 
the most hcly members of the ulema fatigued the 
prophet with their fervent prayers: the heavens 
were like a brazen buckler inflamed; the night 
had lost the freshness of its breezes, and the 
fruit of the palm-tree fell dried to the earth ere 
it was ripe. 

— still more dreadful was the result 





ally rutting About -the rreets of ‘this populous 
city, were attacked’ by that ‘disordér for which 
human art has yet discovered’ no remedy ; a 
great many Mussulmen had fallén a prey to the 
Lite of those ferocious avimals; the greatest 
consternation reigned in Bagdad ; and the liéute- 
nant of police ordered their entire destructicn. 

Overcome by heat and want, an old blind man 
fell asleep under the portico of a fine tmansicn, 
Scorched by the rays of the planet, which he could 
not see, he had followed to this shade his faithful 
dog, Mesrour, his old c¢mpanion. Several 
times before he slumbered had ‘he patted his 
faithful Mesrcur, who licked, actording to cus- 
tcm, the dust cff his feet; the. poor blind man 
murmured a prayer to thé prophet, and sunk to 
sleep. He dreamt that Mesrour was taken from 
him, that a cruel police agént Had cut the cord 
by which he held him ; he fancied he heard the 
cries of his faithful friend, and started from his 
stony couch. is 
. “ Mesrcur!” he cried, “‘ Mesrour, where art 
thou?” and a confused noise’ Was the sole reply. 
He sought the string by which the dog led him 
through the streets. The poor man anticipated 
his misfortune, for Mesrour “answered not his 
voice ; rolling in the dust and‘fearing his long 
white beard, ‘‘ Thou would’st not leave me,” said 
he ; “* thou wert the kindest, ‘the best of friends : 
tell me, I beseech you, where is my dog, and the 
prophet will reward you ; for the Koran says, al- 
ways respect old age and’ misfortune every 
where, if you wish to enter the kingdom of 
Heaven.” shit? 

“ Vile slave, thy dog is dead, we have killed 
him,” said a pclice officer. 

“Ah! who could have given such. an order? 
I am no slave, but only one of the poorest cbil- 
dren of the prophet. It is thé justice of the ca- 
liph, say you; it’i8 the lieutenant of police of 
Bagdad. Ah! my poor Mesroir, it ‘is thef true 
that.I have lost thee! Thou wilt no longer guide 
my trembling steps through — ;, 1 shall no 
longer divide with* thee “the' morsel ‘of bread 
steefied with my temfs:;. thod wilt n ger. con- 
sole my long year¥ of, miséry: théu’ wert’ my 
only wealth; thou formed’st all my family ; 
thou only lov'dst me upon this earth. Farewell, 
my poor Mesrcur! but lead’me, I pray, to the 
cruel magistrate who has caused the death of my 
dog; that I may tear my clotlés and pour out my 
anathemas upon him.” 

At these words tlie slaves and creatures of the 
lieutenant of Bagdad fell furiously on this un- 
fortunate, who dared thus curgé, instead of bles- 
sing the orders of their master. The enraged 
mob gathered tumultuously to’ drag him before 
the-caliph, when an emir of ‘the guard of that 
prince crossed the square where this scene took 
place: he dispersed the officers of police, and, 
approaching the old man, announced to him that 
the goodness of the caliph had provided for the 
remainder ef his days ; but th® poor blind man 
was lying -in the dust, where he had just 
breathed his last sigh, in pronouncing the name 
of his faithful Mesrour. : 


i 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ECONOMIC MODE OF BUILDING. : 

Some. time ago our attention wasattracted to a no- 
vel and economical method of building, which we 
observed to be trying in the vicinity of London, 
(on the Kilburn road,) and which we heard was 
attempted, on a greater scale, in other parts of 
the country. We are lately informed that Mr. 
Jobn Hall, in prosecuting the plans of himself 
and friends, for the general improvement of the 
condition of the labouring classes, has effected 
this improved and cheap method.of building so 








und that” he .now: offt rssthe~ exercise ‘of this 
method. for sale,*ta builders in evety county in 
England: reserving to lrimself the right » df 
erecting ‘cottages for labourers and*schools ‘of 
industry, such as are particularly ¢xhibited at 
Lindfield in Sussex. ' 

This method of building is: represented to be 
as durable. as brick or stone; less pervious to 
the weather, and-consequently warmer in’ win- 
ter and cooler in summer,” Its ‘spetific gravity 
exceeds that of sand-stone ; and it can be carried 
on in any weather, as well as building with the 
materials ‘at present in use. ‘The: constriction 
provecds more rapidly in its progress; ‘it’ re- 
quires mere labourers to carry it on; and in cost 
dces not exceed one-fourth that Of brick-work. 

Such are the specifications of the patentee, and 
such the advantages which he describes as be- 
longing to his*patent. We shall metely add, 
(not having examined the work minutely, ) that it 
consists of beating clay into woéden compart- 
ments, which latter being feriowed, the wall of 
compound remains, hard, firm, and substantial. 


In No. XXV. of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, (Professor Jameson’s, we find the fol- 
lowing among other novelties: 

Professor Hausman, concludes an interesting 
disquisition on the ccmpcsition of ancient Ltrus- 
can vases, with these resulte— 

‘© 4. That the manufacture of earthen vases 
appropriated to funeral occasions, had been widely 
propagated at a remote pericd of antiquity, with 
little deviation from a general plan, in so far as 
regards their principal circumstances. 

“2, That these vases.have been formed with 
much particular diversity, in regard’ to less im- 
portant circumstances, ‘such as, the quality of the 
clay employed, and differences iti the forms,’ 
ornaments aud paintings, not only in different: 
countries and at different times, but also in the: 
same countries, and at the same periods. 

*« 3.That the finer sort of these vases are su- 
perior, m regard to the: preparation ofthe clay,” 
and the elegance and-*atiety ‘of the: eae 
well as the ease of the painti to of 
the kind, whether of Roman or of modern mant», 
factute; inscmuch, that the pottery of the most 
reméte“ages forms the model of that of the pre- 
sent times, 

‘4, That the art of manufacturing those 
vases, as practised in very remote times, is much 
more worthy of estimation than our best. perform- 
ances in that way, since the ancients were not in: 
possession of many assistances which are applied 
to the art by us, and because some things which, 
are now done without difficulty, by means of 
certain instruments or machinery, were, in those 
times, perfected by means of the hapd alone, by 
the greater dexterity of the artist. 

“5. That certain circumstances were peculiar 
to the very ancient art of making and ornament- 
ing those earthen vessels, which have evidently 
been lost in later times ; of which may be men- 
tioned in particular, the composition of a very 
thin varnish, which gave a heightening to the 
colour of the clay in a greatér or less degree, 
and afforded a very thin, frm black coating, re- 
taining its lustre ‘to the rifost remote, ages, and 
capable of resisting the action of acids and otber 
fluids ; so that the modern art of manufacturing 
pottery-ware may be materially improved, not 
ovly with regard to the forms and ormaments, 
but also the preparatiun and application of the. 
materials, by a diligent and continued. examina- 
tion of those very ancient vases,” - - - 

There is a curious account of a countryman, 
who suffered a long, severe, and debilitating ill- 
ness, in consequence of having swallowed the - 











intense heat: the dogs which are contixu-| 








completely as to have taken out @patent for it ; 





larva of one of the dipterous tribes of insects, (Ti, 
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eS 
pulide,) commonly called dragon-flies, which 


haunt our ditches and stagnant pools. This 
larva, instead of being destroyed, had become a 
large hairy catterpillar ia his stomach, and 
caused the disease, which was: finally cured by 
its being ejected in a fit of vomiting. It is ex- 
traordinary, that animal life should have been 
preserved in such a situation ; but Dr. Yule, who 
writes the paper, mentions the larva of a carni- 
verous beetle, which not only lived, but moved 
briskly in strong alcohol. The ova of many spe- 
cies are, indeed, almost indestructible. 

The overland Arctic Expedition is noticed in a 
letter from Dr. Richardson, the associate of 
Captain Franklin. It is dated Penetanguishene, 
on Lake Huron, (the most advanced naval station 
on the Lakes,) April 22, 1824—a mistake for 
1825—and says: 

«Our Canadian voyageurs have arrived from 
Montreal, and we stert to-morrow in two large 
canoes, and thirty-two of party, for Sault S:. 
Marie and Fort William on Lake Superior. From 
the latter place, we proceed in four north canoes 
to Lac la Pluie, Lac des Bois, &c. to Lake Wi- 
nipeg, Saskatchewan River, Beaver Lake, Frog 
Portage, English River, &c. to Methye Portage 
and the Athabasca country. On the Methye 
Portage, or at the farthest at Chepewyan, we 
expect to overtake the boats that left England 
last summer, when a part of our Canadian voy- 
ageurs will be discharged. 

‘* Nothing of importance has hitherto occurred 
on our journey, nor have we made any scientific 
observations worth mentioning. We are now at 
the western limit of cultivation in Upper Canada, 
the advanced settlers being within a few miles of 
this post. The domestic rat has not travelled 
this length yet, being unknown a little to the 
westward of Kingston on Lake Ontario. Salmon, 





and other fish that require periodical visits to the | 


oe 
The Antiquities of Athens... Bu Stuart and 

Revett. A New Edition, with Important 

Additions. Priestley and Weale. 

Or this important publication six parts have ap- 
peared : it is to be completed in forty, and thus, 
at the price of twelve pounds, there will be a 
perfect edition of a work which can seldom be 
cbtained, and only at the cost of five times this 
amount. It would be an absurd waste of words 
and time were we to dwell on the value of 
Stuart’s Athens to every student in architecture, 
or on the treasures of Grecian art which that ce- 
lebrated work contains. We need only speak of 
what is new in the present design, and of the 
style in which it is executed. With regard to 
the first of these points, it is stated that the 
‘editor of the three first (first three) volumes 
will add to the work, either from the researches 
of subsequeut travellers, or from personal ob- 
servations, many additional notes which will be 
found useful and interesting to the architect and 
antiquary.” The whole will, therefore, consist 
of four volumes in folio, and nearly 200 plates: 
the fourth volume being by contributors, who 
have acquired farther knowledge of the subject 
since the time of Mr. Stuart, such as details of 
the Parthenon, Propylaum, &c.; fragments 
from Delos, the Phigalian ‘Temple, and other re- 
cently explored antiquities. 

The parts before us give, as far as they go, the 
entire text of Stuart, with some additional notes ; 
and the views are re-engraved, as are also the 
vignettes, plans, elevations, kc. Of the plates, 
thirty-one in number, those most strictly archi- 
tectural are the best executed. The views are 
rather dark and wooly, but we are glad to see 
that they improve as the publication proceeds, 
so that we may fairly anticipate a work not only 
extremely cheap, but eminently useful for the 
architect, builder, and amateur. 


sea, cannot get past the Falls of Niagara, and! The Civil and Military Costume of the City of 


consequently are not found higher than Lake 
Ontario. ‘These falls also prove a check to the 
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progress of the eel, although that fish is known | Tne second and third numbers of this work have 
to be capable of travelling a considerable distance! been published since we noticed its début, and 


by land. There are, however, fine sturgeon in 
the rivers that fall into Lake Huron; but I have 
not seen them, and am ignoraut of the species. 

‘« We hope to reach our winter quarters about 
the end of September ; aud the whole party are 
at present in good health and spirits. The ear- 
liness of the season is very favourable to our 
prospects.” 








“FINE ARTS. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Outlines to Shakespeare. The Tempest. Twelve 
Plates. 4to. and 8vo. London, 1825. C. 
Knight. 

Tess outline designs, in the manner of Retsch’s 

famous Faust, are, we learn, the production of a 

young British artist ; and if less estimated on ac- 

count of being second to the German work, there 
will be found a very considerable compensation in 
the nature of the subjects, and in the fancy with 
which they are treated. Miranda is certainly 
not so beautiful as Margaret, (and in fact is, in 
more than one plate, quite disfigured about the 
nose and mouth,) but Caliban is an excellent 
conception, and all the sprites are cleverly 
imagined. Ariel is, perhaps, the least success- 
ful: the groupings, generally, are well com- 
posed, and that in which the “ puppy-headed 
monster”’ is swearing allegiance to Trinculo and 

Stephano, is admirable, both for attitude and 

expression. Altogether, the artist has done 


himself great credit, and we have no doubt 
when he gets upon plays, the characters in which 
will remind us less forcibly of Faust, that he will 
still more favourably display his talent, and merit 
applause as an illustrator of Qur ummortal bard, 








they are quite equal to the first number. Alder- 
man Heygate sits for the representative of that 
body of magistrates, the 26 peers of the city. 
The senior alderman, we learn from the letter- 
press, is always removed to Bridge Ward Without, 
a sort of honourable sinecure, which relieves him 
fromall ward business; as, though very exteusive, 
this ward is almost nominal, without election by 
the inhabitants, or members in the Common Coun- 
cil. Among the ancient customs which Mr. Busby 
quotes from the records of the chamber, are the 
following: 

‘* Neither mayor nor alderman to hold bra- 
cium ; i. e. brewhouse, or tavern, or bakehouse, 
nor their servants. 

‘« An alderman lost his liberty because he was 
absent from the city the greater part of the year. 

«* An alderman lined not his cloak, which he 
ought to use in procession ; therefore, it was ad- 
judged by the court, that the mayor and aldermen 
should all breakfast with him. 

«* An alderman was once elected and sworn re- 
corder, ; 

‘* One was imprisoned and his right hand cut 
off, because fhe made an assault upon an alder- 
man.” 

After reading this, we dare hardly criticise 
the portrait of Mr. Heygate. We will venture 
to say, however, that is cloak is very hand- 
somely lined; and that he looks very sagacious 
and magisterial in his court-dress and spectacles. 

In number three we have the late Sir. John 
Silvester, in the costume of Recorder ; and looking 
quite dark and sombre enough to remind us of his 
slang name of ‘“ Black Jack,” 


SS 
Ls 
Paradise Lost : illustrated by John Martin — 
Lendon. 1825. S. Prowett. 
Tuts edition of Milton has now reached four 
numbers, and with eight designs by Mr. Martin. 
In the latter numbers Satan, sin, and death, 
form the second book, strikes us as being one of 
the grandest conceptions of the painter, and the 
subject peculiarly fitted for the graver. Satan en- 
throned is also a noble production ; but before 
adverting to the particular plates, we must in- 
troduce a few general reflections. It must be a 
source of great gratification to every admirer of 
the standard authors of the country, to see them 
brought out in a form worthy of their excellence ; 
dnd, undoubtedly, of all the mighty giants whom 
we number among the ornaments of past ages, 
none can be considered more entitled to this sort 
of homage from us, than the great poet of whose 
unrivalled performance this new edition is now in 
progress. To illustrate Milton seems indeed a 
hopeless task. What painter can embody in perfec 
tion the vivid creations of the poet’s fancy? 
What pencil can attempt to render palpable that 
which the utmost excursions of an unrestrained 
imagination can scarcely compass? Yet it may 
be admitted, that of all the painters of the pre- 
sent'day, Mr. Martin, who has been selected by 
the projector of this undertaking, seems best cal- 
culated for the task ; and the manner in which 
he has.acquitted himself has justified any favour. 
able opinion which @ priori we were led to form, 
The execution of his engravingsissuch as would do 
credit to the hand of the most experienced artist, 
allowing him the advantage of a picture previously 
painted as his guide ; but when we consider that 
he at once impresses upon his plates the power- 
ful efforts of his vigorous fancy, we are at a loss 
whether most to admire the excellence of the 
work, or the intrepidity which suggested this 
mode of performing it. 

In the Fall of the Angels the principal figure 
seems, from his attitude, rather to be flying than 
falling ; and in Pandemonium we find the same 
characters as in the celebrated picture ‘* Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast,” imithe vast extent of the infernal 
palace, the magical effect of the perspective, and 
other peints. We cannct, however, commend 
the plan adopted by Mr. M. in making all the 
columns and other members of the lower pyrt of 
the palace so inferior in size to those above them: 
this is surely reversing the order of eurthly archi- 
tecture, We further remark that the entablature 
of the building is surmounted by a row of altars, 
or incense vessels, as in the picture of Belshaz- 
zar: are these appropriate? In Babylon they 
were sufficiently in place, as offerings to the gods 
of the heathens; but in hell, where we may sup- 
pose no god to be worshipped, they surely can- 
not be applied to this or any other purpose. 

Satan calling upon his Legions, is a power= 
ful effect produced by means apparently inade- 
quate to the purpose. On the next, namely, 
the Creation of the Sun, we forbear to say much, 
as different opinions are entertained upon the 
propriety of attempting to delineate so stupeu- 
dous an act of creative power. Our own opl- 
nion is not favourable to the endeavour ; but we 
cannot deny that Mr. Martin has acted wisely 
in avoiding the errors of some of the old masters, 
who in their representations of the Deity reduce 
him to the standard o! mere mortality. The 
shadowy existence here given to the Creator, is 
undoubtedly in more correct taste than if he had 
been exhibited, as in Raffaelle’s design, strug- 
gling vigorously to separate fhe light from the 
darkness. Indeed, we think Mr. Martin’s judg- 
ment is strongly displayed in all his illustra- 
tions, in avoiding too decided a representation 
of objects which can never be adequately 





conceived, much less pourtrayed, His plates 
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seem mere hints: there is a well-preserved ob- 
scurity about them, beyond the limits of which 
the fancy may range uncurbed ; but still we find 
before us some element or embryo of our own 
imaginings, which leaves us space togive the artist 
credit for all that we ourselves have created. 
We cannot conclude without reproving the care 
which has been bestowed upon the typography : 
the ingenious person who manages this, invariably 
writes highth for height, &c. &c. Sov’ran for 
sovereign might, perhaps, be tolerated on the 
score of ancient example ; but if one word is to 
be altered for so futile a reason, why not restore 
the whole text to the state in which it was on 
the publication of the first edition? We would 
also call attention to the extraordinary style of 
the punctuation: it is such that we defy any 
one, unless he reads by some other light than 
what this edition affords, to deliver a single page 
of it with eyen tolerable propriety. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE ARAB'’S FAREWELL TO NIS GUEST. 
Atta bless thee gentle stranger, 
Through the desart’s path of danger ; 
Save thee from the lightning’s glance, 
From the prowling robber’s lance, 
From the sandy column’s heap, 
From the fiery simoom’s sweep ; 

Alla bless thee !, 
Then fare thee well, and with thee bear 
The Arab’s wish—the Arab’s prayer. 
When the stars in heav’n are glowing, 
When the gales of night are blowing, 
When thou liest by the spring 
Where their shade the date-trees fling, 
And thy patient camel sleeps, 
And thy dog his night-watch keeps, 

Alla bless thee ! 
And round thy couch thy visions bear, 
The Arab’s wish—the Arab’s prayer. 
When the noon-day sun is o’er thee, 
May no false*mirage before thee, 
With its water-seeming waste, 
Lure thy sight, but mock thy taste ; 
Proving, when thou drawest nigh, 
Nought but burning sand and sky ; 

Alla bless thee ! 
Wend safely thou beneath his care— 
The Arab’s wish—the Arab’s prayer. 
When the mosque it’s tower is rearing— 
O’er thy native fields appearing ; 
When thy friends around thee press, 
When thine eldest born’s caress, 
And thy faithful Leila’s kiss, 
Give thy soul her sweetest bliss, 

Alla bless thee! 
The Arab then thy joys will share ; 
Fulfill’d his wish—fulfill’d his prayer. 

ZARACH. 





THE GERMAN TO HIS SWORD, 
On the Peace of 1814. 

Back to thy sheath, red battle-brand, 
Thy task of death is done; 

For rescued is our Father-land, 
And Peace with Freedom won. 

Above the hearth ’twas thine to keep 
From Slavery’s footsteps free, 

Ih Glory’s beams henceforward sleep, 
No more arous’d to be. 

Of man the name, I durst not claim, 
If in the slaughter-field 

Th’ unholy lust of gold or fame 
Thy steel had made me wield: 

The cause for which I grasp’d thy hilt, 
By man and heav’n was bless’d ;— 

At summons less sublime ’twere guilt 
To stir thee from thy rest, 


Sleep on for age, thou gory sword, 
The pledge of peril past, 
When back we drove the foeman’s horde 
Like waves before the blast. 
Yet should again our native sod 
By tyrants trampled be, 
Our first appeal shall be to God— 
Next, battle-brand, to thee! 
ZARACH. 








MUSIC. 
New Publications. 
Preparatory Exercises for the Pianoforte, &c. 
By D. Bruguier. Chappell and Co. 
Tne pianoforte exercises most in_use at the 
present day, are Cramer, Kalkbrenner, and 
Ries ; and these by the first-menticned have, for 
many years, maintained a kind of supremacy, 
very deserved, in our opinion, as they combine 
in a much higher degree the dulce cum utile, than 
any other. The works of these three composers 
are, however, calculated chiefly for the higher 
classes of musical students ; and their difficulty of 
executicn precludes them frem pupils who are 
not considerably advanced. With the design of 
benefitting the less forward student, Mr. Bru- 
guier has written these preparatory Exercises, 
and has thus supplied a great desideratum. 
They are well calculated to form the hand, and 
accustom the young player to correct fingering. 
We will not say much of their being pleasing, 
fcr we cannot confess so much, though Mr. B. 
trusts they are; yet no intelligent master will 
deny their utility. The number of exercives 
contained in two books is 58, which almcst ex- 
haust every possible variety of passages, both 
for the right and left hand, on the scales, the 
shake, er thirds, triplets, octaves, chromatic fi- 
gures, &c. &c. 

The favourite Waltz in the Freischiitz, with 
Variaticns for the Pianoferte. By Latour. 
Divertimento on the favourite Airs in the Opera 

of Der Ficischutz. By G. Kiallmark. Chap- 

pell and Co. 
Tur airs of the Freischutz continue to be werked 
as themes, and many, we fear, have by this time 
become somewhat thread-bare: they cannot, 
however, fail to please, if they are treated as 
Mr. Latcur has managed the waltz. The varia- 
tions have, indeed, nothing very original or cha- 
racteristic, but being in his usual ‘style, simple 
and elegant, they will gratify players of middling 
attainments and-of a ratural good taste. Mr. 
Kiallmark necd not have lengthened his diverti- 
mento, by so often repeating the same passage 
in the higher octave ; it weuld have been much 
more satisfactory without these volunteer encores 
than it now is. 
Rondo Brillant, for the Pianoforte. By I!. Herz. 

Birchall and Co. 

M. Herz, a Parisian composer, probably of Ger- 
man origin, delights in works ci excessive diffi- 
culty, without the least regard to melody or to 
any other quality which constitutes true music. 
Whoever knows his ‘‘ Brilliant Variations” to 
Ma Fauchetie est charmante, will accede to this 
opinion. The rondo before us, therefore, rather 
amiceably surprised us by being of a somewhat 
different character. The predominant subject is 
taken from a very favorite French opera, ‘ La 
Neige.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Fitzwilliam Music. 

A work of peculiar interest to the admirers of 
sacred music will be published, most probably in 
the course of a few months, by Mr. Vincent No- 
vello, the organist to the Royal Portuguese chapel. 
The University of Cambridge having granted this 





507 
of the manuscript music contained in the Fitz- 
william Museum, as he might think would be 
most gratifying to the admirers cf ancient har- 
mony, he proposes to bring forward, under the 
above title, some of the most rare and valuable 
of the compositions which are preserved in the 
musical library belonging to that extensive col- 
lection of works connected with the fine arts. The 
selection, we hear, is to be made from Clari, Ca- 
rissimi, Durante, Martini, Leo, Palestrina, 
Jomelli, Pergolesi, and other celebrated and 
classical composers of the Italian school ; which 
Mr. Novello affirms have never been published, 
and which are extremely rare even in manuscript. 
Anecdote of Michael Haydn, brother of the great 
Joseph Haydn. 

Michael Haydn, of imimertal fame for his sacred 
compeésitions, received from one of his pupils a 
mass for inspection. The Credo began “ piano,” 
and after every line had been marked with the 
same word, it finished with “ piano, piano, pia- 
nissime.”’ ‘The venerable master wrote under- 


neath: “ But, my good friend, why will you rot 
suffer your faith (credo) to be heard?” 











SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

TIMES OF THE COVENANT. 

Wer promised our readers some farther illustra- 
tion of the morality, et cetera, of our {crefathers, 
in the gocd time of the Covenant, from one of 
their own Records ; and while they (our readers!) 
eremany of them, dispor ting themse!vesategay and 
wicked watering-places, such as Brighton, Hast- 
ings, Ramsgate, Southyate, Margate, Worthing, 
Ryde, Cowes, Eastbourne ; cr at Cheltenham, 
Leamington, Tunbridge, Buxten, Iarrowgate, 
Matleck, Gillsland; cr crossing the channel fer 
still greater iniquities, it may be scme consola- 
ticn to ther, being followed by these, cur light 
sages, to find that the world is, upen the aver- 
age, pretty much the same in the best and in the 
worst of times. 

In the ycar 1650, which is just a century and 
three quarters of a century ago, we find the fol- 
lowing Parcchiat ind Sessitnal items in a single 
decent, hely, Scotch Kink.—N. BR, The first ex- 
tract is frcm men, miscalled levellers. 

** The Minister is to intimate to the Congre- 
gation cn Suncay, that what delations (charges) 
any peisons have against such as are under the sus- 
pician of Witchcraft, that they be ready to give 
in the same to the Session immed’, 

‘* Anent the supplication given intotke Session, 
bearing in effect, ‘* that they, a number of mer- 
chants, 2s burden-berrers of this burgh, (no ways 
to be balanced with the vulgar and promiscuces 
multitude,”) &c. &c. claim the two foremost scats 
of that loft in the Kirk called the Common Loft, 
for their better acccmmodation, (which place 
has been many years past possessed by Plebeiuns, 
who rudely and uncivilly have rushed them- 
selves in there, without any order,) for which 
cause they oblige themselves to make new entries 
thereto, and erect rails behind, so that’ those 
behind be not fiustrate of the benefit of the 
Doctrine.” 

The Session crdains accordingly: so little were 
the principles of equality patronized by the plain’ 
presbyters of A.D. 1650!!! We next learn of 
their wisdom: 

«* The Minister is to intimate, that whosoever 
person shall brand any man or woman, with thé 
common upcast of Witchcraft, (unless they have 
pregnant and warranted grounds,) shall have the 
sharpest Kirk discipline.” 

We fird many entries of persons entering into 
the Covenant, end many more of moral offences 
which the Kirk punishes with rebuke, fine, cart- 
ing, imprisonment, and banishing. The follow- 





permission to take copies of such part 


ing is more particular and characteristic ; 








** George Douglas became acted, that if he 
shall vent zany bitter or. malignant exprescions 
against ‘the ‘Cause and Covenant of God, or the 
faithful im the: tend, he ‘will be willing to ee 
the sharpest measure‘of Kirk censure, they can 
inflict upon him.” -- 

Sogers,’”» who went cut on a levy 
against the royal forces, in July, are to be fined 
‘* 40 marks instantly.’’: The poor ‘‘ captivated 
in E “ ahd their. widows and orphans in 
the Bargh, have a subscription raised for them ; 
and 306/. 12s. 6d.Scots is gathered ; whereof 1001. 
is ordered to be sent to relieve the prisoners in 
England—100/. Scots: being exactly a hundred 
20 pennies or 81. 6s.-8d. of our money.] 

It.is remarkable; in one of these entries of 
very strict times, that a person is restrained from 
fishing only till after sunsetting on Sunday : not 
to the end of the day. ; 

‘* October 2, 1651. [Voluntary contributions! !] 
The Minister is desired yet, as..oft before, to 
mtimate that thé most part of the congregation 
are sparing (and wapy,. give, nothing at all) to the 
great necessities of the poor; And the Magis- 
trates will be enforced to. take ‘Course -with. those 
who withdraw from this so pious aduty.” 

6 November. The Minister to intimate on Sun- 
day, that the. deficieuts in the necessary duty of 
Charity tothe poor, their names henceforth shall 
be read out publicly to their great disgrace. 

The following throw a strong light upon the 
age: ; 

. * Tuesday, 27th April, 1652. The Session 
have met very frequently, for purging of this 
Burgh (if possible it can be) of ane great number of 
dle persons, who will not betake themselves to 
service, but live p ely and dissolutely, with- 

out God in the ‘world, have summoned them to 

this day and place. 

** Nicholas Johiston, Janet Paterson, Agnes 
Martin, and Janet’ Johnston, are ordained to be- 
take themselves to'service against Whitsunday ; 
and if not in-henestservice ‘thereafter, they shall 
be banished. _ Bessie Laurie; and Isabel-Layprie, 


to depart phe“toitn, within fourteen days. Grizel 
Thalfey, to refiove from'the town, at Whittu 
day, else the will he scmurged bythe Hangman. 

‘** Marg‘. LBrigs, the same. Janet and Janet 
Stolls are admonished to haunt the. Public Or- 
dinances, better than they have done, in times 
bye past, : 

*« Jean Harhness, and Janét Furmont, ordained 
to betake themselves to service. : 

“ The Session, notwithstanding all the pains 
and travail taken ‘by them, for suppressing Sin 
and Iniquity, finding the seme rather to incieuse, 
than decrease, in many scandallous Outbreakings, 
of people of all ranks and conditions; Have no- 
minate and appointed the members of the Ses- 
sion, after follewing, to dive and advert narrowly 
unto the people's behavicr, _Hereof the min’. is to 
make intimation, on Sunday next, after which 
time, the-said Visitors are to:so go thro’ their 
several quarters, for tryal of Family worship, 
and report... For their better information, each 
two Elders to carry along with them a paper con- 
taining the very necessary Queries, to.be asked at 
every family. state dee 

* Thursday, ; 6th Bay, Margt. Davidson, 
Spouse to Ja*. Lin, is fo be rebuked in Suckeloth, 
if she fall into: the Three-Sins, or any of them, of | 
Cursing, Drunkenness, or Sabothbreaking. 

This will do for a sample of the good old times : 
we have more in store: 











DRAMA, 


Il Crociato in F,; itto, and the Italian Opera year, 
touch their finale. Next Saturday, we believe, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE; AND 


late and ends late ;, opened in a small house, 
which did not, fil], and concludes in a large 
house, which, soméhew or other, has filled even 
iv the hottest. of trot. weather... The extraordi- 
nary novelty of Velluti’s singing, and the effect 
of his musical attainments, have, no doubt, con- 
tributed-to excite the public curiosity :. whether 
the experiment was well judged or otherwise, 
it is not ours to decide.. There is no means by 
which money can be gained, and from which we 
see men shrink ; ‘and, therefore, we would not 
condense the spirit of our: dislike, to pour it out, 
concentrated, upon the managers of aconcern, as 
little British, as little natural, and as little moral, 
decent, or good, in any possible point of view, as 
can be instanced in the whole wide circle of our 
fashionable pleastires. “We should as'soon think 
of curing cruelty td ‘lions by an act of Parlia- 
ment.enforcing Mr.{ Martin to second Nero, and 
Mr. Wombwell, and all his like successors, to en- 
dure personal combat with the said so improperly- 


assigns ; as we would require of the -keepers: 


that they should exert themselves to produce 
high talent and refiped.-musical entertaiiment. 
During the later performances of the Oper, 
suffice it to say, that Curioni has tried to pre- 
serve his reputation. as.:a. singer, by- sacrificing 
his petichant for embarrassipg> Velluti; that 
Caradori has extended: through the expanse of 
this great theatre, the feelings of delight with 
which she has always been heard: in narrower} 
limits ; and that the young Signora Garcia has 
fully sustained her early promise.’ With regard 
to the chief innovatién, we will simply state, that 
the impression of his efforts were on us altogether 
of a very melancholy kind. The imbecility of 
action, the long arms, the stocping neck,. the 
awkwardness, and the fearful solicitude to_escape 
rude censure, madéthe whole performance far 
more painfuf than agreeable to the considérate 
mind. But there was an atoning charm in the 
exquisite’ scieite, andiim some:iof the tones of 
the artist. . Music will,:@f Jetst,ought to, owe 
much to what:he has shown it to Le susceptible 
of attaining ; and ‘indeed we thivk it may al- 
ready be perceived, that an improvement has 
been made: --yét, whem we consider that we 
want a style of compésition entirely different 
from any to which this country is accustomed, 
before we can employ such voices; when we 
hear (for example, in the Crociato) the male, 
instead of. sustaining: the female by a deeper 
tone, rising above her im the scale, and pervert- 
ing all cur former notions.of harmony, we cannot 
help wishing that our mapagers would afford our 
ears less objectiorable.means of pratification. 
ENGLISH OPERA. 

On Monday evening, “Weber's Der Freischut: 
was performed for the first tin'é ‘this season, and 
once more introduced ‘Miss Paton and Mr. Bra- 
ham to the public, in thé parts of Agnes and Ro- 
dolph. ‘Ihey were boffi enthusiastically greeted, 
and the opera went’off with considerable ¢cclat. 
The only difference weiremarked-was, that the 
characters of Caspar and Rolo are now -incorpo- 
rated ; hy which alteration we obtain the: advan- 
tage of i. Phillips’s fine bass voice in the incan- 
tation scene ; an arrangement which addcd greatly 
to its general ¢ ffect.* 

After the opera, a new musical entertainment, 
under the -“‘ paw paw” title of Who's at Home, 
er Man and Wife befere Marriage,‘ was acted for 
the first time. From,its construction, -it appears 
to have been taken from the French, but it can- 
not boast either of variety of incident, or bril- 
liancy of dialogue. It has, however, the power- 
ful aid of Miss Kelly’s services: and under her 








season, which began 


(there, having been recently no Tuesday nights, ) 
completes the. 


the foreign menagerie at the King’s ce oat 


|for her sake, it was listened to with patience on 
the first night ; and has since been, if not very 
warmly, at least well received. 


“ey os one YMARKETS ' 

On Friday, anew comedy, in three acts, called 
Quite Correct; was announced for performance at 
this theatre, and very favourably accepted. ‘This 
little drama is pretty nearly a literal transcript 
of a very interesting and amusing story in the 
last series’ of ** Saymgs and Doings;” and the 
alterations necessary to adapt it to the stage, 
have been made with so much tact, that we thivk 
it likely, assisted as it is bythe zeal and talent 
of the performers, to become, if nota very piquant, 
at all events a very instructive and agreeable 
entertainment. The plot, which is gradually de- 
veloped and -well made out, is to the following 
purpose :—Henry Milford, a young sprig of 
fashion, has fallen-deeply in Jove with a Miss Kose- 
moré, who, with liet mother, ‘is a retired inmate 
of the ‘‘ Imperial Hotel at Brighton ;”’ and Lady 





‘hment, and -not being satisfied as to the 
eligibility of the parties for a family alliance, 
arrives, accompanied by Miss Leech, her “* cor- 
rcborator general,” at the same hotel, with the 
avowed intention. of ‘breaking off the match. 
Residing in another part of this receptacle of 
fashion, is Sir Harry Dartford, a dissipated ba- 
ronet, with a good-heart, but a wild and careless 
disposition; and. he- having had some previous 
difiérence with the young man upon this very 
| point, -and being acquainted with his mother, is 
induced by her to join inthe scheme, and render 
his best assistance ‘towards forwarding her plan. 
The stratagem they. adopt is this: Sir Harry 
first of all sends a message to the ladies, desiring 
to make their acquaintance, and his overture 
being received with favour, it is settled that he 
shall write to the foutig lady, soliciting a private 
interview. This letter, which ‘is delivered by 
Grojan, the landlord, who acts.as go-between in 
all these transaction#, isialso acknowledged, and 
an assignation is.afi d forgeven in ahe even- 
ing. These extrdonéigary concessions are now 
detailed. to the '.yeung Jever, > who, convinced 
from appearances,).of the worthlessness of his 
mistress, renounces. her,,as he thinks, for ever; 
when Sir Harry, in furtherance of his suit, 
seizing the lady’s arm, discovers a miniature 
upon her bracelet, which makes him sbudder 
and recoil with horror. -It is no less, 1t seems, 
than the portrait of his deserted wife, who, at 
that. instant making her, appearance, 18 Tecon- 
ciled tb her repentant husband :—the . lovers 
hands ave joined together, and all parties are 
made completely. happy. Such is the serious 
business of this little piece ; and, as far as 
regards the latter part of it, never have we 
seen any thing better acted, or affecting more 
powerfully the sympathy of the spectators. In 
thé ‘scene we allude to Mrs. Davison is digni- 
fied and impressive, Miss P. Glover tender and 
impassicned, and Mr. Vining surpasses the ex- 
pectations of his warmest fnends. - By bis pet 
formance of this.little part, this industrious and 
improving actor bas. completely established = 
reputation, and may now, whenever he shal 
please to do sa;-exchange the comic for the se- 
rious with equal credit to himself and gia- 
tifiation to his audievce. Tlie more decidedly 
comic parts are in the hands of Mrs. Glover, 
Mrs. Clifford, and Mr. Liston. The former of 
the ladies ‘embodies to the life the cool assurance 
and fashionable familiarity of a lady of ‘haut 
ton ;”’ and ‘the latter dresses and acts a very 
trifiing character in a manner that entitles her.to 
the highest praise. Of Liston it is hardly —_— 
sary to speak : to form an idea of his manner an 


nated animal, or Wallace, and their heirs = flat Miljord hearing something of her son’s 





protecting care, and. principally, we should think, | 





appearance, our readers need but fancy @ very 












formal - matter-of-fact sort of man, who takes 
every thing that is said to himin-its /iteral sense ; 
whose study throughout life has been to be ‘‘ cor- 
rect” himself, and to have every hedy “ correct’’ 
about him, and.who is sure-to pop upon all par- 
ties at that particular moment when, to all ap-. 
pearances, every thing must. be .‘‘ incorrect.” 
Excessive laughter accompanied him throughout ; 
which, with his accustomed kindness to poor 
trembling authors, he was determined to keep 
‘up till the last, as he announced it for a second 
hearing with the quaint enquiry if the audience 
thought a repetition of it would be. *‘ quite cor- 


POLITICS. 
Lies from Greece continue to abound, The 
most probable reports are, that the Egyptian 
force has taken Tripolizza, and that Odysseus has 
been killed in endeavouring to escape. from 
Athens. R 








VARIETIES. 

A young and enthusiastic painter of Stras- 
burgh, was killed about ten days ago, by falling 
from a fourth story of his. house, while walkicg 
in his- sleep: his great and. excited imaginatioa 
having induced somnambulism. 

During the present week the first vessel to be 
navigated by steam sailed for. India. It is called 
the Enterprise. ' 

M. Champollion, junior, is mentioned in. the 
‘Journal de Paris to have left Rome on the 17th 
of June, rich in new documents of early Egyp- 
‘tian literature, &c.. ‘The Pope had granted him 
a gracious audiences anda catalogue of the 
Egyptian manuscripts. in the. Vatican was to be 
published without delay in. Rome, under his 
‘supervision, and with thé aid.of, M. Mai. 

DiseoveriessThe @: 2 Lieut., Kotze- 
bue atrived at the portiofre, Paul, Kamschatka, 
early in June, 1824, havisigvisited and corrected 
the positions of several islands, &c. in the South 
Pacific. Among othets he‘observed the island of 
‘Karishoff, (lat. 15° @7/ S. and long. 145° 24! 29” 
‘W.) which was seen'by:Ragewin in 1722. He 
also discovered seme new-islands, and named one 
Predprietige, after his sloop: it is in lat. 15° 
5b’ 18” and long. 146° ¢ 38”. The account of 
this voyage, with charts, &c. has been forwarded 
to Petersburgh, and will probably be published. 

Nautical coincidence of opinion with Milton.— 
Milton’s opinion on the subject of polygamy, is 
generally held by the navy when on shore ; and 
an instance occurred during the late war, in 
which its expediency was enforced by an argu- 
ment which seems to have escaped Cromwell’s 
Secretary. Jack Tarwig happened to have only 
four wives during the disbursement of a pretty 
handsome share of ptize-money, and yet they 
-Quarrelled one morning at breakfast ; upon which 
‘our polygamist thus addresged them :—“ I say, 
yar — eyes, when tliere is so few of you, why 
can’t ye agree!” : 

On the 20th ult. as ‘some labourers belonging 
to Sir Thomas Hare, Norfolk, were working at 
low water in the river Ouze, near Stow-bridge, 
discovered, deeply embedded in the silt or sand, 
a perfect human skeleton, upon each foot. of 
which were the remains of a shoe. In digging 
beside this wreck of humanity, they found twenty 
silver and copper coins of this realm, viz. 1 silver 
coin of Edward VI. ; 6 ditto of Elizabeth ; 1 do. 
of Mary; 3 ditto of James I.; and 9 copper 
coms of the latter reign, from whence we may 
reasovably infer, that it was probably the body 
of some person who had been unfortunately 
drowned upwards of twocenturies ago! ‘The cop- 
Per coins are in remarkably fine preservation.— 


‘JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


EPITAPH | 
On an Ignorant Sot. 
Five letters ‘his life and his death will express :— 
He scarce knew A. B. Ci, and he died of X. S! 


EPIGRAM 
On the present Hot and Dry Weather. 
St. Swithin’s charm this year is lost ; 
No gentle rains are brewing :— 
Tis Str1us now who“ rules the roast,” 
And keeps us mortals “ stewing !” 
Exeter. POETICUS. 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Ma. M‘Puon, we unders-and, intends giving as a frontis- 
piece to his next volume of the Glasgow Mechanics’ Ma- 
gazine, a highly-finished portrait of Professor Auderson, 
the original founder of . Mechanics’ Institutions. Thi- 
engraving is fram a hat merger ching in the possession 
or Alexander M‘Grigor, Esq. of Kernock, in which, it is 
said, the likeness of the. venerable doctor. is remarkably 
well preserved, * 


LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SIN CE OUR LAST.. 
Rickman’s Gotlric Architecture, a new edition, 8vo.17. ls 
bds.—Porson and Schiefer’s ®uripides Hecubas, cr. 8vo. 
Be. 67. sewed.—The History‘ef the French Revolution, 
3% vols. 8vo. 1. l6s. bds.--Newton’s Studies in Public 
Speaking, 12mo. 4s. bound.—Bitdge’s Practical Miner's 
Guide, royal 8vo. ‘HM: 10a.-bds.—Carey's Latin Versifica- 
tion, 12mo. 2s. sp.—Carey’s Key, to Do. 12mo. 2s. 6d. sp. 
—Rolla’ Legends of the North, 8vo. 9s. bds.—Stonaid on 
the seventy weeks of Daniel, 8vo. lhe. bds.—Boyle’s Trea- 
tise on the Holv Scriptures, fit Panter, 8vo. 7s. bds.— 
Napier’s Statistical. Account pi Cophelonia, 8vo. 78. bds. 
—Stirling’s Journal, by Dr. Nuttall, 8vo. 10s. 6¢@. bds.— 
Rates's Select Works, 2 vols. l2mo. 12s. bds.—Jowitt’s 
Researches in Syria, 8vo. 10s. bds, 











‘METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 





July. «| Phermameter. Barometer. 
Thursday ...... 28 | from 4)°5to78 | 30-15 to 30°14 
Friday ....:.. 29 «++ %— 75 30-16 —- 30-1 
Saturday 30 | -fsees d2— 77 | B10 — 40-05 
Sunday 3l teed: 43 — Sl 2°00 — 29°97 
Monday, August | «0+ 3 — 8 29°96 — 30-00 
Tnesday ..... 0% 2 1 3.5056 — 79 1 2906 — stat. 
Welnesday ....4.3 ed — 73 | 29°95 — 00-00 


/ Me 
lca ste alte eA 
when, after five weeks drautht,‘a change took place, the 
earth being refreshed with showers on the 2d und 3d inst. 
—Rain fallen ,15 of an inch. 
Edmonton. i C.-H. ADAMS. 
nT EHO ESSENSE A EEE SAR 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We acknowledge, with admiration, the folowing 
letter from Huddersfield ;.and, by giving it ver- 
batim insertion, show our sense of the poet's 
kindness. The world -will hardly believe how 
much we are indebted to, yoluntary contributors ; 
but when it is seen that abard, equal alike to the 
pathetic dirge, the love lyric, and the heroic 
measure, thus favours us, #t may the more rea- 
dily be imagined what, treasures are offered for 
our acceptance. Criticism would be misplaced on 
these most sublime and original effusions: we 
print them for the glory of Huddersfield, and 
shall always consider. the,writer as our. greatest 
poetical and best Bower-anchor. 
ON THE DEATH OF A REMARKABLY FINE BOY. 
My Benje I bemoan, 
I am here allalone, 
He has wing’d his flight hence far away ; 
My poor lovely babe, 
His constant cry abe*, 
Just ceas’d at the dawn of the day. 
His agonies great, 
My loss mitigate, 
His cries even pierc’d the hard stone ; 
The rock on the hilly: 
The wall of the mill, 
Sent back his loud:cry and deep groan. 
The cattle now wail, 
And low in the vale, 
Their sorrow the valleys prolong ; 
Their lengthened loud cries, 
Rebound from the skies, 
To convince me how deeply they moan, 


—_- PS 








pain, 
1) His heart is gll flutter, like some little wren, 
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The sun would not rise~ 
To witness his cries, 
The stars hid their,heads in the night; 
The moon heard. the wail, 
She turn’d doubly pale, 
To see nature in the sad plight, 
My lovely sweet babe! 
He only just stray'd, 
Asa meteor that: flames in the night ; 
He came from his God, 
Like some chast’ning rod, 
Then sicken’d and took his grard flight. 
B. Bowen. 


Here's another :---does it please ? 
‘Vhat’s the reason that man cannot live in 
content ? 
hat he thinks his time lost, or rather misspent ? 
hat he burns in his breast, that he sighs in 
his heart, BY 
When he sees the lov’d maid that lets fly the 
love dart ? 
What’s the reason that man cannot eat any bread, 
Cannot drink arty wine, cannot rest in his bed ; 
Cannot do any work, cannot talk any talk, 
For the sweet lovely maid ‘that he met ‘in his 
walk? y 
What’s the reason that man is just ready to die ; 
That he never heaves. breath but he heaves up 
a sigh; ear 
That FE to he goes, or wherever he is, 
lhat the sweetlovely maid is his only sweet bliss? 
What's the reason that.when his eye meets hers 


¢ 
ag 


7} His face is all scarlet, his -hody,all tremcr, 


And all he possesses he’d give to redeem her? 
The sweet little maid, the lov’d maid of my soub! 
My: fortune and soniareiat thy control : 
Giye ‘consent, Mo Tite rT refaye; and my life 
Shall no longer be, if thou art not my wife. ~ . 
cnpepaint siemens Ditto. 
, THE CHAMPION’S GHALLENGF. ' 
* Waoever saith that King George Fourth, 
Is not the King, I'll fight : 
Doth any? speak, my glove is there ; 
I'll fight him day or night. 
If Radical or Frenchman say, ; 
By day, or eke hy night, 
That George the Fourth is not our King, 
Him night or day I'll fight. 
If any, speak.?, or:hold his peace, 
Then George the Fourth is King ; 
My glove is there if any dare 
Bring his---then let him bring ! 
No man dare say George is not King ; 
That George, the son of George, 

Our late belov’d and revered King,’ 

Is not the King of lords, 7 
Opponent where ! where livest thou, 
That says it is not right, 

That George the Fourth should be our King? 
If any, him I'll fight. 

Then George, the son of George is King, 
I vow it day and night; 

George, Prince of Wales, is George the Fourth, 
I say it day and ight, Ditto. 

Mr. Editor, you are ill to please, I think, of 
paiaing first flights ; pray give me a word of 
advice. I live a long way from London, how 
should I proceed ? 

Some one has been playing tricks with Mr. T. Clere 
Smith, and pestering us with letters in his name, whieh 
he denies having written. Su ing them to come 
from him, we expressed ourselves annoyed by their foll 


and impertinence; and Mr. S. has, in conaegpeass, ful- 
m an advertisement in the Times 











Cambridge Chronicle. 





* Ta Hebrew, Jather. 


ewspaper, 
against an individual by name, whom he improperly as- 
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suines to be Editor of the Literary Gazette. Mr. Smit! 
is, we learn, a very respectable young bookseller anc 
Pp ‘plisher, to whom we could wish nothing but go 
aad we therefore regret this piece of mistaken conduct. 
Any complaint he might have, he ought to have addressed 
to “The Editor,” instead of visiting, as he relates, a 
rivate dwelling, and, during the absence of its master, 
eaving an open letter, which was calculated to alarm, 
females. The Editor pledges his word that he did not 
even know who or what Mr. Smith was; and that he 

ound be very sorry to do him the slightest injury. 

We are obliged to postpone the continuation of the re_ 
view of Frazer’s Khorasan 

We have no reodinatios. of “The Innocents,” and 
should be glad to see the volume. 

Thank P.H L. B.; his lines, however, do not reach 
the L. G, standard. $ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


} RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-Mall.—Close 
of the present Exhibition,—The Gallery, with a selection 
of Pictures by living Artists of the English Sc hool, is open daily, 
from Ten inthe Morning until Six in the Evening, and will be 
closed on Saturday the 13th instant. 
Admission = Catale ogite 1s. 
(By Order) VILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
The Subscribers to the Print fr Mr. West's Picture of 
*€ Our Saviour the Sick in the Temple,” who have not 
received their Impressions, may receivethem upo. 
remainder of their subscription at the British In 


MHE RIVERS of ENGLAN YD, D, No. 5, is | 
published, engraved from Drawings by J. j 
R.A. aud the late celebrated Artist, THOMA 
taining, Brougham Castle, Bolton Abbey, and the’ Town of D; 
mouth.—This Work is engraved in Mezzotinto on Steel, by 
Messrs. T. Lupton, Charles Turner, W. Say; 3. W, Reynolds, 
and J. Bromley, and i } rinted uniform with $ woke’ <t Southern 
Coast of England.” e style in which the Plates are engraved 
is adapted to the Bad ects of light and eee in the 
masterly productions of tae and Girtin. Each Number con- 
taining 3 Plates, royal 4to. 10s., proofs, imperial gto. 14s.; India 
paper, proofs, lv vers will form the volume. 
Pu r 5 My So ho- “square. 


ution, daily. 


The Scientific Gazette.—Sir Humphrey Davy 
This day is published, in 4to. price Sd. or on st sua ped paper, to 
a by post, 1s Ry <i . org Portrait of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
¥ permiss ion, N os. ; i 
r ie sC LENTIE ic "GAZ! ZTTE; or, Library 
of Mechanical Philosophy, Chemistry, and Discovery ; 
with numerous Wood Engravings, aud occasional Portraits en- 
erpves, ou Steel. 
* The Work is edited at the London Institution, by C.F, 
P; artington, author of an “ Historical and Descriptive Account 
of the Steam Engine,”’ Lecturer at the geen Russell, Me- 
chanics’, and other Institutions, &c. &e. assisted by several 
Me mbers of the Society of Civil Engineers, other Gentlemen 
ledged Science. Vublished every Saturday, 
ndon: published by Thomas Boys, Ludgate- “Hill; ; and sold 
by ‘all Bucksalisen “ Rewsce: 


3 day is publisher 
Biscevoon’s 
ZINE 





‘EDINBU RGr 1 MAGA- 
No. CILL. for AUGUST, 1825 
Contents :—1. Parry” s Last Days’ of Lord Byron—II. The 
Cock»ey School of Poetry, No. 8. Hunt’s Bacchus 
vs € {pele Bs 's Discourse on the Evidence of Reveal 


Dietionany ~Vi. Letters on the Present State of India, 
Vil. Subalteru, Chap. 18, 19, 20, and 21—VIII. Bioko on 
the Lora Chancellor—IX. The late Session of Parliament. Let- 
ter from his R. 1. the Duke of Cumberland he coeeee,... the Note 
Hook of a Literary Idler, No.2. Villaneuva’s Pamphiet against 
Dr. Doyle—Slan c idence against Catholicism — Bat- 
ler’s Book of the Catholic € reh—Blackwood's Magaz oO. 
CL Philly Reply to Butler--O’Hara—Tales by the O'Hara 
Family iu y in Ireland XI. The Drama. To. C. North, Usq. 

XU. W pre ring for Publieation— XII. Monthiy List of 
New Publications- XIV, Ay R » ke 
Births, M irriages, and Nev uths. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. rar 

Strand, London, 
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—$—$$__—______ 
REVIEW, No. 
NXNIUL. published this day, contains the following Attich les :— 
Che Latin Plays acted betore the University of Cambridge 
Dr. Rast’s Two choic wad cry ar ‘Treatises—3. Acts and Or- 
dinrnees of the Long Parliament ‘Lhe Sacrifice of Mass 
Barm wa's Account of the rp oe a ot Solomon Duiteh to 
ty 6. hynaston’s Prauslation of the lroilus & Cres- 
cor 7. Johu Cleaviand s Poetical Werks —#. Spen- 
r Voems~—9. The Life of Mr. Shouan Firmin, late 


or reyes & Foss, Pall-Mal!; and Baldwin, 
oy, Pater: er-row, 

This Revic 
Literature ; it co s Extracts from 
important works whieh have beea publ 
meat of this ceatary, Analyses of their ¢ 
phical particulars of their authors, with 
their merits. In many casesthe Review supe: tsedes, tothe yeaeral 
reader, the works reviewed, and in most others cumpiles from it 
an instructive aud eatertain th 
which an « 
of great valu and to procure the whole collection of the works 
reviewed would be a-mos¢ difficult and expensive undertaking ; 
an undertaking, ‘howeve: r, rendered in, & great measure unneces- 
sary by the existence of this Review. ‘To all lovers of Old Eng- 
lish Literature resident in the country, or_ in any part of the 
world where access to extensive libraries is difficult or impossible, 
the Retrospective Review must prove an invaluable ublication, 
In addition to the accounts of particular books, the Re view con- 
taius a considerable number o dissertations va points of literary 
h ry, together with general views of the state of literature at 
different periods, the whole forming, or about to form in the 
succeeding numbers, acomplete, though misecllancous, history 
of modern literature. 

The excellence of the plan on which the Review is formed, has 
met with uviversal approbation ; and the manner in which it has 
been carried into execution has beea warmly eulogized in all the 

* pumerque publications in which it bas been noticed. 


most a pecquing oad 


pplies t place of a library of Old English! 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





EW PUBLIC LIBRARY, 52, Rathbon 
L Place.—The Proprietors respectfully solicit the attentio 
of the Public to the steve E: istablishment, s principal objec 
of which is to furnish au immediate supply ‘of all the NEW 
PUBLICATIONS, French as well as English, Fully convince: 
chat these form the grand desiderata of ail _% reading classes 
che Proprietors have been more desirous of forming a select thar 
aumerous collection of old Works, It will be perceived, how 
ever, that the Catalogue just ene: contains a large majority 
of the Standard Works, as well as all the best Modera Publica 
tions; to which will be regularly met every new work of in 
terest on its first appearance. And the Proprictors beg to assur 
hose Ladies and Gent!emen who may become Subscribers o 
Readers, that no exerfions shall be spared to afford them ever; 
possible satisfaction. 
‘ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
First Class.—Subscribers paying 31. 3s. the Year, 11. 16s, the 
‘Half Year, if. 11. the Quarter, or 8s. per Month, are allowed Sir 
Volumes in oan, and Twelve in the Country, and are entitlec 
‘o the newest and most expensive Works in the Library. 

Second Class.—Subscribers paving 2/. 2¢, the Year, “LL. 5¢, the 
alf Year, 15s. the Quarter, or 6s. per Month, are allowed Four 
Volumes in Town, and Eight in the Country ; but are not en- 
titled to New Works. 





In foolscap 8vo. 


OTES to ASSIST tie MEMORY i in various 


” Coudsmeation is the result of time and experience, which 
reject what is no longer essential.’ 
Printed | for John Murrey, Albemarle-street. 


ne vol. avo. 12¢. board 
LASSIC AL DISQUIST’ TIONS: ’& CURIOSI- 
TIES, Critical and Historical 
By BENJAMIN HEATH MALKIN, L.L.D, and F.S. A. 
Head Master of Bary School. 
Printed for Sseanans Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 





iets rth - a Imig rarwossh ay 


XERMONS, ‘EXPOSITIONS, ra "ADDRESSES 
\ atthe LIOLY COMMUNION. By the late Rey, ALEXANDE 
WAUGH, A.M. Minister of the Scots Church in Miles- 2 vom 
London. ‘To which is pretixed, a short Memoir of the Author. 

Prioted for Thomas & George Underwood, 32, F leet- street. 


NTIQUITIES in ioe MINSTER ABBEY, 


4 illustrated by twelve Plates, from Drawings by G, P. 
Harding, including those curious Paintings on the Stalls near 
the Altar ; together with every Sepulchral Brass Plate; with an 
{istorical, Biographical at ale Description. 





Author of Bibliutheca Heraldica ke. & 
Published by G G. P. Harding, Hercules Buildings 28, alk. 


Econo: a ane ae ies agent Smoke. 


In 
HE THEORY ‘and. PRACTICE of WARM- 
ING and VENTILATING PUBLIC BUILDINGS, Dwel- 
ling Houses, and Conservatories; including a Description of 
= “the kuown V sriaties of Stoves, Grates, and Furnaces, with 
of their advantages for Economising 
Fuel and prsentas Sephen Illustrated by uumerous Copper- 
plates and Wood Engravings. 
_Priuted for” Thomas and seorge — 32, Fleet-st street. 





New System of Lea arning Fre ‘ench 
Pe TRESOR DE CECOLIER FRANCAIS ; 


r, the Art of Translating English into French, by means 
3° an Engtish and French Index, being a Compendium of the 
most useful Words occurring in Conversation, ia order to acquire 
both a Theoretical and Practical or Cello: quial Knowledge of 
that Language. On a new system, unknown to modern Teachers ; 
and intended only for those w hoh have learned the first rudiments. 

By M. LOUIS TENW ICK DE PORQUET. 
Published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, London ; Swinborne 
and Ww alter, Colchester 5 ; and Il, Guy, Chelmsford. * 





is dayi is frrlished » 8vo. price 2s. Part II. 

I ICHARD BAYNES’s GENERAL *CATA- 
LOGUE of SECOND HAND and NEW BOOKS for 1825, 
ain and F sees including the Libraries of several Clergy- 
men, pissonting J inisters, Schoolmasters, and other curious 
collections, lately purchased, Amongst them are many rare and 
uncommon Articles, Black Letter, &c. also a good collection of 
Classics, with a large aud popular assemblage of Divinity, Ser- 
mons, Ms. Sermons, French MS. Sermons, Originals, &c. On 
sale, at unusually reduced Prices, by Richard Baynes, 28, Pater- 

"NS. row. : A k b wi la 0 1 fi 
revent mistakes, be pa er = in giving Orders for 
Richard barre sc atalogue, Pam il il. Qs. ° . 


TPO TOURISTS.—GRAY’S BOOK of ROADS 
will be found a very nseful Travelling Companion, possess- 
ing, as it does, pec features of utility and ready reterence. 
For instance: it brings into one point of view the various lines 
of route leading to any required point of distance, and the 
general ludex js so arranged as to enable adirect and immediate 
reference to any required route ; important feature, which 
has so long be wanted in Itineraries. It is also accompanied 
with a complete set of County Maps, Re agranhie 4 
in the order “of the counties, so as to combine ai s 
of a large folding Map wichout its inconven Added to 
which, its general plan aud compression, by nieans of a compact 
type, withia the limits of a pock e, render it a very usefal 
auxiliary to every other Road 
Published by Sherwood and Co. Pr e 12s, half bound, 
with the Maps coloured, 15s. 





} ETSCH’s DESIGNS toSCHILLER’s FIGHT fors 


WITH THE DRAGON, engraved by HENRY MOSES. 
The Second Pare which completes this Wo rk, is now ready, 
Seip y Rigg is agravings, toges H 
and Transiation. By J.P. COLLIER. 339 Jemy 4to. 
sewed, or on India paper, royal gto. . The Work as now 
be had complete, in boards, price 16s. 0 on budis er 
few copies have been taken off on super-royal 
India pepere price Ll. 10s. 
’rinted for Septivgas Prowett, 23, Old Bond-street. 
OF whom may be had, 

Schiller’s Ballad of * F ridolin, or the Road to 
the Irov Foundry ;” with Bight illustrative Designs by,Retsch, 
ee. Henry Moses, Ato. Price &s. sewed, or gs. bd. 





1 NESS 
Brande’s ae n 8vo. price 
MANUAL of PHARMACY. By WILLIAM 
< THOMAS BRANDF, Esq. Professor of Chemistry and 
part Medica to the Society of Apethecaries of the City of 
von 

"Printed for T. and G. U niermect. 32, Fleet -street. 

Dr. Philip on Indigestion. —Fou n Bvo. 
TREATISE on INDIGESTION and "tts 
CONSEQUENCES, commonly called Nervous and Bilious 

C omplaiuts, with Observations on the Organic Diseases in whieh 
they eae oy TS terminate. 
By A. P. W. sp ee M.D. F.R.S. Ed. &e. 
rth Edition. 
Printed I for’ Thomas my acess Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 
dust published, by Martin, Bossange, and Co. 14, Great Marl- 
borough-street ; we Meets . Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane; in 
one “pe k vol. 8vo. p 
2OLEON "and. ‘the GRAND ARMY in 
L “RUSSIA; er, a Critical Examination of the Work of M. 
Le Comte Ch. de Sécur. By GENERAL GOU RAND, late 
aces Orderly Officer, and Aid-de-Camp to the Emperor 
leon.— This Work has occasioned a most extraordinary 
easaien in Paris, a much so that it occasioned a duel between 
the portics— 
In po st ESTER 10s. 64. the Second Edition of 
HE FORESTERS. By the Author of “ Lights 


and Shadows of Scottish Life; and “* The Trials of Margaret 


vinta § rr William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. Of whom may be had, 
1. Lights and Snadows of Scottish Life. 4th 
Edition. Post § ve 
2. The T: rials ‘of ‘Margaret Lyndsay. 2nd 
il, 


m2. Post 8vo, 3m: 
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pu blished, price 1s. 
/ CORRECT. and FULL ABSTRACT of the 
4 STATUTE of the LAST SESSION of PARLIAMENT, 
(6 Geo. IV. ¢.16,) to amend the Laws relating to Bonkru ts, 
whereby nearly the whole of the Bankrupt Statutes are re mated: 
and ** New Acts of Bankruptcy,” and Provisions of the ighest 
seneral import ance Wg ery to Persons engaged in Trade, 
are enacted. By f THOMAS, 7, Hanover-street, Hanover’ 
— ; and sold by all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 
Yu the ist of July were wee Sin I. containing 
yc xHT PLATES of SIMILE SPECI 
MENS of RARE and CURIOUS GRAVINGS of OLD 
MAST: » 12s. each Part and impre s on India paper, 15s. 
and Part I. of E rape’ Etchings, 12s. and on India paper, 15s. 
coatening 8 Plates ; to be continued monthly. 
y R. L. KIRKBY, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row. 
Sold by Li ongman and Co. Paternoster-row ; Hurst, Robinson, 
ane Co. Cheapside ; Moltina, Pall-Mall ; Colnaghi and Co. Pall 
Mall East; ‘Carpenter and Son, Old Bond- -street; and Taylor 
and Hesse Sey, Fleet- “street ; where specimens may be seen. 


Legal steeper 
rice 2s. 6d. each plain, or 3. 6d. colou 
I EGAL ILLUSTRATIONS; consisting of 70 

A ee applications of Law Terps, to the occupations 
of Fashionable and Cop@tyial ‘Life. Drawn aud etched by 
Th eedore Lane. 

No. I. pagal of PARTIES and SETT-OFF. 
il, A COLLATION, 

“* This is a Fn idea, and the execution displays con- 
siderable humour in the details. Those who understand Law 
phraseology best, will be most entertained with the personifica- 
tions ; but there are enew to be uygderstood generally, and please 
the common observer; and we commend the Publication for the 
cee Fo which while away the tedious half-hour before din- 

terary Gazette, July 16, 1825. 
Published by C.5S. Arnold, ai, ‘Tavistock-street, Ce Covent-garden. 
Cooper gh Ss irrical pisionwy: 
New Edition, in on 


DICTIONA RY of Pit. ACT ICAL SURGERY, 


comprehending all the most iuteresting Improvements from 
the earliest times down tothe present period ; an Account of the 
Instruments and Remedies employed in Sur; the Etymology 
and Signification of the principal Terms ; and numerous re 
ferences to Ancient and Modern Works, forming a ‘* Catalogue 
Raisonné” of Surgical Literatnre. The 5th Edition, corrected 
and enlarged. By SAMUEL’ COOPER, Surgeon to the Forces, 
&e. Cc. 
Printed for L ongman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green; 
Thomas & George Underwood ; ; 8. Hi ghly; Geo. B. WwW meteor? 
. Cox and Son; ye 5 and Marshall; Burgess and Hill H 
L london ; ; A. Black; - Tait, Ec jiuburgh ; ; and Hodges an 
M*‘ Arthur, Dublin. 


In 2 vols. 5vo. comprising ay ig pages, closely pelated, 


s. bow 
MANUAL of cL. ASSICAL BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY ; comprising a copious detail of the various Fditions, 
Translations into the English, Freneb, Italian, Spanish,German, 
and, occasionally, other Lang ; ¢ amenentarns s, and Works, 
critical and illustrative. oft eek and Classics. 
JOSEPH WILLIAM MO B.A. 
Of M: agdalen Efall, Oxford, 

The Author has inserted numerous Extracts, ¢ “olophons, awl 
Anecdotes, which, while they augment the ntility oftheWork, and 
assist theColle ctor in the recognition of doubtful, and in the cella- 

of early Editions, serve tu enliven the te dium which the end- 
le sameness of Bibliographies! detail excites, 
pmanioe., ‘The disting 
the various A dine , Plzevir, and other Editions, which have been 
counterfeited, have been carefully and fully noted, The sums 
produced at the sales of celebrated collections have been par- 
tieulorly specified, vor have the present prices been omitted ; 
which, thongh liable to fluctuation, will enable the Collector to 
eral notion of the value of the Edi 
will render the ego of any 
eal 


» Nos. I. and II. of 





nt 
he * Bibliotheca Spenceri 
the * Catalogues Raissonné s’ of De Bure, and the 
* Manuel’ ; and when it is arenes that 
syrverds o a 
teviews, &e. (exclusive of the innumer 
lations, Comme ataries, &e. deseribe 
be sen consulted ; 3; notices have béen ex m, and 
made to, them; the my will be e rane to estimate the no 
— labour bestowed upon this Work 
London: printed for WV. Simpkia and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Nail Court, Ludgate-street.; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and 
Hodges and M‘Arthur, Dublin. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





in Bvo. 7s. TENT : 
RACTICAL "COM MENTARIES on_ the 
P PRESENT KNOWLEDGE and TREATMENT of SYP- 
AIILIS ; with colonsed Illustrations of some Ordinary Forms of 
that Disease. By RI CHARD WELBANK, Member of the 
Roval College of Surgeons, and of the Medical and C hirurgical 
Society of London. 
Printed o Leagan, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & G Green. — 
. with Engravings 6d. 
ISTORICAL NOTICES ‘ot the COLLE- 
GIATE CHURCH A ROYAL FREE CHAPEL 
SANCTU ARY of St. MARTIN-LE-GRAND, LONDON 
meriy occupying the site now appropriated to ‘the New Gen 
ost Office, chiefly founded on authentic and hitherto ill-edited 
ae Documents, connected locally with the History of 
the Foundation, and generally with Ancient Customs and 
Eminent Persons; also, Observations on the different kinds of 
Sanctuary a) recognised by the co mmon law. 


boards, 


ALFRED JOHN KEMPE, 
S, Orme, Brown, and Green, 


Printed for Longman, Hurst 
$s and Son, 25, Parliament- 


Paternoster-row ; and John Nich 
street. 
In 2 large vols. Svo. rece :. in boars, dedicated by permission 
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1 E SSTAMENT, arranged in 

Chronological and [listorical Order, in such manuer that 
the Gospels. the Epistles, an Acts, may be read as one 
connected History.) The Gospels on the Basis of the FGrmonies 
of Lightfoot, Doddridge, Pilkington, Newcome, and Michaclis— 
the Account of the Resurrection, on the Authorities of West, 

Townson, and Cranfi les are inserted in their 

places, and divided maniian to the Apostles’ Arguments. With 

copious Notes on many of the principa ubje cts in Theology. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOW END, M.A. 

Of Trinity College, c ‘ambridge Domestic C hapiain tothe Bishop | 
of Darham ; Author of the ‘Arrange meuts of the Olu Testament, 
& dipas Romanus, Accusations of History « ee the Church 
of Nome, &c. kc 

Priated for C. and J. Rivington, Se rents Chnsch-Terd's and 


Ws srerion atte Pall-Mall. 
all Families.— mo. price 7s. 6d. in boards, 
T% "COM IPLE TE SERVANT; being an 
Exposition of the Daties and Daily Madtase of every De- 
ription of Mate and Female Servants, wit Pinin Directions 
ca Receipts for performing them; together with the Laws 
relative to Masters aud Servants, useful Tables 
By MURBL and SARA 
fifty years Servants in various F 
This practical Vv ork comprehends every variety of Servants of 
both co especially 
and-Stew aa, 
The House-Stew ard, 





The Housekeeper, 
The Lady’s-Maid, 
The Cook, 
T he “tenets ~ 
let, 
The Coachman, 
The Footman, 
The Groom, 
The Porter, &e. &e. &e 
London: priated for Knight and Lacey, P: Brsrkdnes onc ; and 
to he had of all Booksellers, 


Just ‘imported by Delege and Co, Egagiga Booksellers, 


79 Soho- -SQUATE, 
=MOIRES de JOSEPH ‘FOUCHE, Duc 
d'Otrante ols. Bvo. ety} dition. 
Napoleon et de la Grand e-- 3 
Par le Gen. Comte de Segur. 2 vols. 


H, 2 
“Ditto, with an Atlas, 12. 8s. 
Examen de lOuvrage de Segur. 
en. Gourgaud, 8vo. Price 12%. 
tuide des Voyageurs 
Reichard. Nouvelle Edition. 


The Nurse, 
e Maind- of ate Work, 


M* 


Histoire de 


eles V Année 1812. 


Par le 
Par}, 


al.8s. 


en Europe. 
3 vols, 12mo. and Atlas. 
t published, 
The Spanish W ann Book; or, First Step to 
the Spanish Language, on the plan of the Freach Word Book. 
By M.G. nee aiens. Price 
»» by the same Autho: 

An Introduce fine to Spanish Reading, being 
easy Reading Lessons in the Spanish Language, with an inter- 
lineary and literal Traws ation, adapted to the acquirement of 
that language, simple and speedy manner. 


5; Superior chool Bo 
Simpson's ies he rreatly imarered | - ition “8 se Histories of 


D* GOLDSMT rH s ‘ABRIDGMENT of the 
- HISTORY of ENS a from the Invasion of Julius 
<p the Death of ell; ; with a Continuation till the 
= 1824, and Questions "Tor examination at the end of each 
ROLE r the use of Schools and of private Studeuts. By 
SIMPSON, ued ee revised and greatly im- 
Proved, 12mo. 3s. 6d 
e History of. ‘Scotland, from the earliest 
— to the Visit of His Majesty, i in 1822, to the Scottish Capi- 
Pol K ith Questions for examination at the end of each section, 
a he use of Schools and private Students. By Robert Simpson. 
wes ination, enlarged and greatly improved. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
vbr. Goldsmith’s Abridement of the History 
bebe ome; with Questions for examination at the end of each 
si tion, for the use of Schools and private Students. By Robert 
foyer ns 6th Edition, carefully revised & corrected ; to which 
tani ided, Introductory Chapters on Roman Antiquities,-con- 
oom Sal Account of the Origin, Progress, Institutions, Man- 
Af ustoms, Government, Laws, and Military and Naval 
airsofthe Romans. 12mo0. 3s 6d. boun 

, Dr. Goldsmith’s History of Greece abridged, 
oe use of Schools, with Questions for examination at the 
a ope section. By Robert Simpson. 2d Edition, carefully 
~— and corrected ; to which are added, lutroductory Chap-| 
or on the Ge rography, Manners and Customs, Religious In- 
spations, aud Military and Naval Affairs of the Greeks, and 
ae ary of accentedproper names. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound, 
with id he master who wishes his pupils to be readily acquainted 
i ¥ at all should know, and to the parent who is anxious 
at his children should learn hi story through an honest and 
ii impartial medium, we recommend Simpson’s Editious of the 

istories of Greece, Rome, Eagland, and Scotland.” 
" Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; cota eb 

Whitt ittaker, Lendon, 





The 5th Edition, enlarged, in one vol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. plain, 


or 12s. coloured, 7 . 
ONVERSATIONS on BOTANY; with 21 
J Engravi ings. 
The object of this Work is to enable young persons to acquire 
a knowledge of the vegetable productions of their native country ; 
for this purpose the arrangement of Liunwus is briefly explained ; 
and a native plant of each class (with afew exceptions) is ex- 
amined, and illustrated by an engraving ; and ashort Account is 
added of some of the principal foreign Species 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green, 
Lo ndon. 


[ ISTORICAL ona L it r E SR: ARY TOUR of a 

FOREIGNER in ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, with 
Anecdotes of celebrated Persons visited by the Author. 

** We confidently recommend these two animated and judicious 
volumes. A more amusing publication has not lately issued trom 
the press. It is full of original and sagacious observations on 
the Manners and Customs of England and Scotland. The Author, 
(Dr. Pichot,) who has distinguished himself in France, by his 
faithful and sagiagy translations of the English Poets, has made 

* Tour’ the vehicle of gone ngenious criticism on the state 
of the 28 and Se iences in England. His repeated conversations 
with Sir Walter Scott, Crabbe, the Scotch Literati, &c. are 
replete with interest.’’—Sunday Times. 

’rinted for Saunders and Otley, Bri 
name Condu treet, Hanover 
ntary Works. Just published rdly 


Etvene 
HE BOOK of MONOSYLLABLES; or, An 
lutcaduekion to the Child’s Monitor, adapted to the Capa- 
cities of young Children. In two Parts, calculated to ivstruct 
by familiar Gradations in the first Principles of Education and 
orality. By JOHN HORNSEY. 5th Edition, 1s. 6d. bound. 
The Pronouncing Expositor; or, A New 
Spclier Book. In three Parts. 7th Edition. 2s. bound. 
The Chiid’s Monitor; or, Parental Instruc 
tion. In five Parts, contaiving gre at variety of Progressive 
zessons, adapted to the Comprehension of Children; calculated 
to instruct them iu Reading, inthe use of Stops, in Spelling, and 
in dividing Words into proper Syllables; and at the same time 
to give them some knowledge of Natural History, of the Scrip- 
tures, and of several other sublime and important subjects. A 
new Edition. Price 49, bou 
An Abridginent of Hornsey’s English Gram- 
mar; designed for the use of Children, from Six to Ten Years 
of Age ;_ with an Appendix, a 127 Questions appropriate 
to the Text. new Ealition, Price 
A Short Gr: ummar of the English Language, 
simplified to | the Capacities of Children. Iv four Parts: - Or- 
thography—2. Analogy—3. Prosody—4. Syntax. With mans arks 
— appropri: ate i stions. Also, an Appendix, in three Parts :— 
. Grammatical Resolutions, &c.—2. Faise Syntax, &c.—3. Rules 
at Observations for assisting young Per to Speak and 
White with Perspicuity and Accuracy. A new Edition, gres 
improve 2s. hound 
English Exe 
matical, being a Selec 


sh and Foreign Public 
ware. 


ses, Orthographical and Gram- 
on of choiew Pie rceS in Prose and Verse. 
With Rene tions, = designed tu improve the Juvenile Mind 
in Spelling and Grammar. Price ts. bound. 
Printed tor L nga, Huret, Rees, Grae, . a and Green. 
yhom may be had, gr: 
A Catalog ue “of the most approv ed School 


3ooks, used i in public and private Flue ation. 





w Works on Trade, Commer 
GENER: AL COMMERCI: TAL ‘ DICTION- 


ARY, comprehending Trade, Manufactures, and Naviga- 

s also Agriculture, so far is connected with Com- 

; with brief Abstracts of the L: relating tothe Kegul 
and Protection of Trade and Tradesmen ; exhibiting their pre 

State, aud their Connexion in these Kingdoms with those o 
other Parts of the World. By Thomas Mortimer, Esq. with 
considerable Alterations and Additions, by William Dickenson, 
Esq. 3rd Editior y corrected and brought ‘down to 1424. In one 
large vol. Svo. Price 11. 5s. boards. 

TheShipmaster’s Assistant & Owner’s Manual: 
coutaining ge sneral Information necessary for Merchants,Owners, 
and Masters of Ships, Odicers, and all other Persons coucerued 
oremployed in the Merchant Service, relative to the Mercantile 
and Maritime Laws aad Customs. by David Steele, Esq. The 
16ch Edition, revised throughout, by William Dickenson, Fisq. 

aud brought down to tha Vier | 1824. In one thick vol. 8vo. 
Price 11. 1s. boa rds. 

A Concise Sy 
adapted to modern Practice. 
4s. Od. bound, 

A Key to Morrison’s Commercial Arithmetic, 
in which are given the Mode of Arrangement, and Solution of 
every Question and Exercise proposed in that Work. By James 
Merion, Inidmo. Price 6s. bound. | : 

The Elements of Book-keeping by Single and 
Double Entry; comprising several Sets of Books, arranged |* 
according to the present Practice. To which is anvexed, an 
Introduction on Merchants’ Accounts, with engraved Specimens. 
By James Morrison. New Editiod. in 8vo. P ice 8s. 

The Arithmetician’s Guide ; or, a Complete 
Pxercise Book, for the use of Public Schools & Private Teachers. 
By William T° aylor, ‘Teacher of the Mathematics, &c. A new 
Edition. 12mo. Price 2s. 6d. bound. 

Key to Taylor's Arithmetician’s Guide : 
containing Auswers to all the Questions in that Work: with 
Solutions at full length wherever there is the Appearance of 
Ditticulty. By W.H White, Head Master of the Commercial 
and Mathematical School, Bedford. 4s. bound. 

Universal Stenography ; or, a Complete and 
Practical System of Short-hand. By William Mavor, LL, D. 
A new ition. In 8vo. _ Price 6s. boards. 

The Elements of Land-surveying, 
Branches, D jester erate adapted for the use of Sc’ Decks and Stu- 

dents; and including Practical Geometry, Trigonometry, Land 
Measuring by the Chain, Plane, Table The: olite, and other 
Instruments; the entire Practice of Hilly Ground, the Division 
of Land; Plotting and Mapping ; complete Tables of Signs, and 
Tangents, Logarithms, &e. Ke. Abraham Crocker, Frome. 
With Copper-plates, and upwards of 100 Wood-cuts. New 
Edition. Price gs. bound. 

* Printed for Longman, Hurst Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 

whom may be had, gratis, 

-A Catalogue of the “most approved School 
Books, used: publ, * ¢ thou, 


stem of Commercial Arithmetic, 
By James Morrison. In 12mv. 


in’ all its) 


New Edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
Handsomely printed in 4 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, engraved on 
Steel by Mr Edward Finden, = a Edition, being the six- 
SOMME al. 10s. in boards, 
Mi! ARIES on “the LAWS of ENG- 

/ LAND, - * nae Books. y Sir WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, 
Knt. one of P ’s Court of Common 
icas. W ith, the inst Correct tions the : and Notes 
By JOIIN TAYLOR COL eRIDGE, Esq. Dd a 

Of the Middle Temple, Barrister at La 
London: printed for T, Cadell, Strand : and Joseph! Batterworth 

md Son, Fleet-street. ‘Of whom may also be had, 

An Analy s of Blackstone's Commentaries on 
the Laws of England, in a Series of Questions, in which the 
Student is to frame his own Answers by reading that Work. My 
Baron Field, Esq. late Chief Justice of the Colony of New South 

ales. The 3rd_Falition, Price 8s. in boards. 


“Oxford ee” aes Pennie printed apes ) laid. paper, 
ered in extra red cloth bm x 
] R. JOHNSON S WORKS. Vols. i. to VIII. 
embellished with a fine Portrait. Price fs. each to Sub- 
seribers. ‘lo be « ompleted in 9 vols. published mony . 
Dr. Robertson’s Historical Works. Vols. I. to 

. uniformly printed with the aboye, embellished with Por- 

Dr. obertsou, Mary Queen of Scots, James Vi. 
. and Christopher ¢ olambus. To be completed in 
8 vols. published ou the 2orh of each mont 

Hume and Smollett’s History of England, 
embellished with Portraits of the Kings. Vol. I. will be pub- 
lished on the ist of October. . 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, with great ad- 
ditions. In 4 vols. 8vo. (In the press.) 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Bishop of Salisbury, 

Jewell’s (Bishop) Works. Edited by the Rev. 
J. M. Butt, M.A. (to be published by subscription.) In 6 
vols, 8vo. 

In crown 8vo. nniform wits Tyrwhitt’s Edition of Chaucer, 

Spenser’s Poetical Works. Vol. I. Price 8s. 
To er completed in 5 vols. = 

Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems. Vols. I. to 
Vv 1. 8vo. Price » each, To be completed in 11 vols. 
‘ariorum Edition of Ovid. 

Publii Ov idii Nasonis Opera Omnia e textu 
Bermanni; cum Notis Harlessi, Giergii, Burmanni, Lemairi, 
atque aliornm gage Vol. I. Svo. Price 12s. “To be 
completed in 5 vo z 

Lord Bacon's Works. By Basil Montagu, 
Esq. Vol. 1. To be completed in 12 vols. and published on the 
10th of every alternate month. Price 8s, to Subscribers. 

*,* This Edition will contain translations, as well as the 
original of the Latin Works, and will be embellished with five 
Portraits of Lord Bacon at different ages. 

Oxford: printed for W. Pickering, haneeyy-tane, London ; 

and Talbot’s and W ‘heeler, Oxford. 


ie School Books Yasar by Longman, pace, Ree: Sy Orme, 


S& {LECT WORKS ‘of ‘the BRI T ‘iSH POETS ; 
with Biographical al and C aero Preface. By Dr. AIKIN. 
In one vol. ss 

The object of this Work, which is entirely new, is to com- 
prise, within a moderate compass, a Chronological Series of our 
Classical Poets, from Ben Jonson to Beattie, without mutilation 
or abridgment, with het aphical and Critic ral Notices. 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions, being an 
attempt to illustrate their Origin, Signitication, and Govern- 
ment, in the way of re re ‘ise cs for the use of Schools. By Samuel 
Butler r, >. D. FLRLS Archd eacon of pe rby and _— 

Master of Shrewsbury Se ost.” in 8vo. Price i. bound 

Practical Orthography ; or, the Art of teach- 
ing Spelling by writing: containing an improved Method of 
Dictativg, with Exercises for practice; avd Collections of 
Words of difficult, irregular, and_v: uriable spelling. Intended 
for the use of Teachers ‘and of such private Persons as are 
sirous of reap the Orthography of the F 
lish Language, « of Compositi By Willian 
Bearcroft, late Master of th e ao demy, Kirby Moorside. In 
mo. Price 3s. Gd. bound in re 

An ateodacten to the € xeography of the New 

x rincipally designed for young Persons, and for the 
Sund a * ms nt of Schools. ‘To which are pow added, an 
Eleme tery Series of Questions, an Outline of the Geography 
of the tament, and a Geo hieal Index to the Serip- 
tures. By Lant Carpenter, LL. D. » 5th Edition. In 12mo. 
Price 5+. bonrds. 

An Abridgment of Universal History. Adapted 
to the use of Families and Schools, with appropriate Questions 

Sy the Rev. TI. napp, A.M. In 
one vol. 12mo. on. 4s. 6d. bound, 6 

** This abridgment is e ed with much jodgment, know- 
ledge, and propricty;—a due sense of proportion is observed ; 
the details expand as the events become nmportant, and moralr 
religiously tolerant and politically passive pervades the reflec- 
tions.”’— Monthly Review. 

Letters on English History, from the Invasion 
of Julius Cesar to the Battle of W. ne Oy, ; Tee the use of Schools. 
By J. Bigland. Iniemo. Price oa 

Letters on French History, crows the earliest 
Period to the Battle of Waterloo, and re-establishment of the 
House of Bourbon; for the use of Schools. By J. Bigland. Ia 
12mo. 6s. boards. 

An Epitome of Roman Antiquities; or, an 
Account of the Civil Government, Judicial Proceedings, Reli- 
gion, Games, Military and Naval Aifairs, Dress, Eutertain- 
ments, Marriages, Funerals, | Money, Weights, Measures, &e. 
&e. of the Romans; to which is eT | an Abridgment of 
nag mes Tage By C. Irving, LL.D. and F.S.A. In 12mo, 


5s. bi 

First Steps to Botany, intended as popular 
Illustrations of the _ leading to its Study as a i ae h of 
ge Zducatio ames L. Drummond, M. D. Professor 
of tomy & Peesiok ogy in the Belfast Academical Institution, 
In 12mo. with 100 Wood-cuts, comprising 200 Figures. os. bds 
Annals of the Reign of George the T hird, 
to the period of His Majesty’s Decease. By Solin 
| Aikin, M.D. Abridged for the use of Schools and Young Per- 
j sons. In 12mo 4s. Gd. ound. 
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|, 80. Price 10s. Py ers an 
7 The Work now submitted to the Public, is not the result of 
hotried lation, but ts en outline of a course of istruction, 
whieh, fur Late! Be ah ie has delivered to his pupils with the 


face. 
ules for English Composition, and particu- 
far Themes: designed for the use vf Schools, and in aid = 
Beil Instruction: Hy John Rippingham. Iu iamo. Price 
creeps J) to, and wnder t patrouage of the Rev. wr. 
Vienens: >) with 
Inprorements. hb Fay 
rhe Art of: ‘Extempore Public Speaking, in- 
Auding a Course of Discipline for obtaining the Faculties of 
rimination, Arrangement, and Oral Discussion; desigued|* 
for the use of Schvols, and sag ae ov Johu Kipping- 
3rd Edution. Ju iamo. . Prive 6 
‘Lhe Classical ‘English Letter “Writer; or, 
cern f Selections; designed to improve young Persons in 
the Art of Letter-writing, i m the Vriveiptes of Virtue and 
Prety. With Antradactory Re es aud oanase on Epistolary 


whow the Lotesfkonent 
for Jon: 
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and Falit. In igme. §. bound. 
Bem, {Turst, Kees, Orme, Browa, & Green. 
7 ay be had, gratis, 
yA Catalogue “OF the most approved School 
Books, used in public aud: private 








Standard Books for teaching Reading an 
New, revised, and ee ary Editions have aay sppcared, of oo 
~fotlown well knowa Books, amd they may be had of a 


Mivokts ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK, 
the 296th Faition, revised throughout, and proved eee 
s atiful new Type, with new Cetrnuasazed by Bewick, and 
o ene on Steel, by Perkins and Heath. Price 1s. 6d. 
e Readi Exercises for the Junior Classes, on 
felvpcte, with numerous Eugravings. 

By the hav” Davia Bist, 
The Class-Book, or, "385 Lessons, selected from 
Sag areeatiteemaeseee By ane iene Doers Bein, “e otea®® 
“Natural ‘Bis “History, selected trom Button and 
Seer. Meeethy Dy with po Plates of noo Muiects, 1.60 
Mavor' Nepos; or, Lives of illustrious 


Pa nce ty a — remarkable Daeg their je veleh, Virtues, 
or A vaucement in Lifes with Portra §s. bo 


javor's - ech; containing the Lives of|* 
 sanet d as quity, —. from 
jutarch. $s. Gd. 
m.. 


asaical ‘Eng lish ‘Poetry; selected “from the 
wile Kyat, and Jrom the poise Authors; By Dr. Mavor 
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mn = (Geography, for the use of |" 
Ecbosies Brivess Families, and those who st this‘ necessary 
icteat Miweoall, Author of * Yi ieerieal Ques- 
ena. Spel eae In iame. Corrected to the present time, 
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nA t of Universal, History ; adapted 

to the use of Fa and Sehools, with appropriate Posen 

at the end ~ jon. By the Kev. i 1. Knapp, la 
one vol. 19mo. 5th tak . tid. bor 

ters on saat “om the Invasion 

of Julius Cesar to the tae of Water wees he the use of Schools. 

J. Bighand. turame. Price 6s. 

Letters on French History, f trom the earliest |p 
Period to the Battle of Waterloo, aud re-establishment of the 
preg | py A a forthe use of Schools. By J. Bigtamd. tn 

An ‘Introduction to the Study of Chronology 


and Universal I By William Jitlurd Hort. 18 and 
oe | ecegaatcaebearons 


The New 1 Pantheon; or, an Introduction to} 
rs ees seieaiiy for dhe Ancient, Female Uy We illeed Hert, 





d 
pringinally on con Saami enlarged. Wi Plates. Price} T: 


a inttod 7 Modern History, from the 
Se oom brist to the: or Aeicat ~ freee of an op igre 
Infrae Ses aie . Gd. bo: ‘tee _ 


Annals of the Reign ‘of George. t the Third, 
brought down to the Period of His M By John 
Aigin, M.D, A’ oe the wee of at Scheste we ond | young Per- 
eans: 12mo0. 4s. 


|, Compe fons Chart of Ancient History 


ucipatly for the f 7 
sol grag eee fn wn zee 


permission tothe Rev. pane Butler. Neat}: samme = 
@ Plate, two feet six inches. by two fect, and carefully coloured. 
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